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ABSTRACT 



On the whole, the general state of education 1n correctional 
institutions has improved,. according to this assessment. A major 
problem is lack of funding, which is reflected in the quality of 
administration, lacl^ of resources, and inability to offer meaning- 
ful programs .on a continuing basis. Since funding is often from 
Federal sources or various "soft" sources, continuity is a problem. 
The pressure of constantly reapplying for grant money diverts time 
and resources from the main purpose of the inmate education programs. 

These are among the rrnclusions drawn by researchers from the r6s«jlts 
of a 1977 . survey of 'j3 correctional education programs. A repre- 
sentative sample r f correctional institutions housing more than ICO 
inmates was surveyed in 40 states. (Alaska and Hawaii were excluced.) 
Questionnaires and site visits were used to gather information on 
funding, administration, resources, materials, program design •anc' 
evaluation, and relation to work programs. 

Accordiirvg to the report, the average prisoner spends 3 years in a 
correctional institution, time that should be used to give the' inmate 
the skills necessary for survival in society. At present, 40 percent 
of the inmates surveyed attended some form of educational program, 
and the institutions spend 8.7 percent of their budget on education. 
Evaluation of prografn results, however, is limited; improvement is 
needed in this area. 

A special study of the effect of the nature of the institution on 
education programs found that the conflict between custodial and 
treatment functions in some institutions has a negative influence on 
the work of the corrections educator. Prison administrators must 
emphasize the importance of education to rehabilitation, and strongly 
encourage the cooperation of all employees. The relationship between 
work and educational programs also needs to be clarified and existing 
conflicts resolved.. 

The report details the characteristics of the 163 institutions' surveyed 
and the methodology used. Also included are a bibliography and a chart 
showing inmate flow through a generalized education program. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE ISSPES 



■ The issue of educating adult offenders has underBono 
considerable review during the first half of this decide 
Growing attention and debate has been given to the need io 

illtLt'l n*" """"i "°P* effectiveness of the "u- 
thl <^,lJl°VVli available to the inmates of 

the state and fideral prison systems. 

* » 

•Vf^.'^.^^!!-!^^ has.its^cause, at least in part, in the 



correctional system, as a 

A sicind fS^^n'^-^'''!^^^ ""^^y ^"'"^^ and e.conimic term 
*H.^ra???«:? I IS the growing awareness that the lack of 
educational and job skills is unusually high amongst in° 

vS^^t^oSai^'iT'' accepted'that . academic, 

vocational, and social education are the keys to success 

fri: ^n":i?[^^^ge°'^^'"^^" ^ ^ dLadvan^^g^:" ' 

be a IiSJ?f?r!ni'''^'"^^°?^ that such disadvantagement may 
Certaiifv caused factor in anti-social behavior. ^ 

is Joi hiih: "^^^^^^^^^^ educational levels of inmates 

The Federal Bureau of Prisons estimates 
that up to 50% of adults in federal and 
state facilities can neither read nor 
write (Reagen, Stoughton, Smith, and 
. Davies, 1973) 

^ 90* °^ all inmates have not completed 
high school (Freedman, 1974) 

851 of inmates dropped out of school 
before their 16th birthday (Roberts, 1971) 

^ The average, inmate functions 2-3 grades below 
the actual number- of school years he has 
completed (Roberts, 1971) 

^ Two thirds of inmates have had no vocational 
training of any kind (Roberts § Coffey, 1976) 



The Correct ioival Education Project "of the Education Com- 
mission of the States (ECS,. 1976a) has recently reaffirmed 
these findings. 

When educational levels of adult inmates are 
compared to percentages in the general pop- 
ulation with similar educational bacl^rounds, 
disproportionally high percentages of functional 
illiteracy and minimal education are shown to 
be cjiaracteristic of the largest number of 
institutionalized peop^le. (p. 13) 

Although there is an admitted lack of valid measures 
that can bv? used to accurately predict the impact of 
education upon an individual's relative success or failure 
in Society, the ECS's findings point to an important 
consideration with regard to the findings listed and noted 
above. 

Perhaps more to the point, it is obvious 
that to the extent that offenders cannot 
use knowledge and skills obtained from 
normal culture to cope with normal society, 
they will use knowledge and skills obtained 
from deviant cultures to cope in whatever way 
they can. (ECS, 1976a, p. 14) 

m 

Several authorities have commented upon the lack of 
knowledge of the effects of educational programs on in- 
mates (Ayers, 1975 ; • Reagen et al . , 1973). The final 
report of the President's Task Force on Prisoner Rehabil- 
itation, 1970, found that- only about 1% of prisoners are 
involved in any kind of education program and that less 
than II of prison budgets are used fcr' educational prog- 
rams. In addition, the report asserted that "little is 
known about the nature, scope, and effectiven'^ss of 
education programs for the inmates of the adult correct- 
ional facilities of America" (U.S. President's Task Force. 
. .,1970). 

Education's traditional role of "outcast" in the 
mainstream of corrections' power, policy auc decision- 
making apparatus is at the core of this lack of critical 
assessment, limited knowledge base, and the significant * 
absence of substantive information about the impact of 
educational programs. For the most part, the central 
discussion, with regard to educational programs in corr- 
ections, tends to be one of bare survival. At best, this 
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discussion is one of methbdS , techniquf^s, and numbers, 
rather than any serious evaluation of goals, purposes, and 
expectations. 

Despite this lack of knowledge, the absence of rigor- 
ous evaluation models, and the consistent subjugation of 
education within the institutional heirarchy, a range of 
(fragmented attempts to develop "more appropriate and effect- 
ive educational programing for innates has started-. In 
all levels of correctional systems, both state and federal, 
efforta are underway to increase academic, vocational, and 
social skills, these programs are usually financed by 
"soft" money from an amalgam of federal sources, under the 
auspices of the U.S. Office of Education and the Department 
of Labor,, and through LEAA grilits administered by State 
Planning Agencies. Private corporations, including RGA, 
Ford Motors, IBM, and Volkswagen have also begun to enter 
the field. . 

The administration of these programs varies with the 
institution, and the process is further complicated by the 
multiplicity of administrative controls found at state and 
national levels. The only centralized administrative unit 
is that of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, which operates 
through regional directors. The rest of the system varies 
from state to state. Funds and prog ms may be initiated 
and controlled by the respective State Department of 
Education, or they may be, as in New Jersey, Texas, and 
Virginia, controlled by a special administrative school 
district for correctional faciliti^^. In some states, 
there is a direct contract for staff and services with a 
school district, vocational- technical school, community 
college, or university adjacent .to a particular institu- 
tion. Other state programs are administered by a county 
or regional education facility. 

In large measure, the vast range of educational 
programs, with their patchwork of funding sources and 
varying administrative designs, have contributed to the^ 
confusion, misconceptions,' and undefined character of 
institutional education for inmates. 

While correctional education programs now exiJt in 
all state and federal facilities, the design of the prog - 

rams varie's. Some of these programs are innovative. Many 
are anachronistic in both concept and implementation, ana 
mirror the worst of the educational system in the "outside" 



world (Roberts, 1971). With rare exceptions, they tend to 
present "the mixture as before", which has already failed 
to provide for the inmate population a remedy for academic, 
vocational, and social problems. While there are some 
widely known educational programs which "contribute greatly 
to the advancement of the state-of-the-art, others are 
almost secretive in their content and procedure; some are 
a major effort of educators, while many are ,a minimal 
action of correctional personnel" (Reagen et al., 1973, 
p. 246). 

^' In this somewhat separatist atmosphere, the study and 
assessment of the goals, purposes, and effectiveness of 
correctional education appears to remain unattended. Until 
this overriding issue is acted upon, there can be little 
hope of positively changing the perceptions of those who 
set policy, for correctional institutions, those who staff 
these institutions, and those who are the "consumers" of 
educational services - the iiimates. 

In reviewing the literature, program descriptions, 
"head count" analyses, and evaluations it is hard not to 
form the opinion that one salient reason for the dearth of 
goals and purposes in institutional education programs is 
the absence of a consistent and effective evaluation com- 
ponent. In most cases, evaluation of educational programs, 
even when mandated, is less than adequate and, if present, 
consists of a gathering of opinions and a -fiscal account- 
ing. There is no clear pattern in program evaluation of 
what exists, what has been successful, or what has failed. 
Sometimes no information regarding the existence of a 
funded program exists, let alone an evaluation. There are, 
of course, rar» exceptions, but, because these exceptions 
are indeed so rare, one is often loath to draw conclusions 
or to make any "intuitive leaps" to the larger prison 
population. 

The more detailed "catalog" of issues which follows 
is based upon the analysis of all available literature 
and research. A complete bibliography is attached. The 



For detailed discussion of these issues see 
Correctional Education Programs for Inmates , Bell, et^ al 
Lehigh University, January, 1977 available from the 
National Criminal Justice Reference Service. 
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exploration of the lirerature and research concerned it- 

• u^^^ general categories of educational programs 

which are cocnon to correctional institutions, and social 
education, a recent and as yet vaguely defined category 
which, to a great extent, overlaps and incorporates the 
other four. The five categories are as follows: 

I' Adult Basic Education CABE) Progra ms 

For the purpose of this analysis, ABE«projects include 
any organized effort to improve the basic literacy, lin- 
guistic, and computational skills of those inmates who are 
either functionally illiterate or for whom there is a 
large gap between the attained and potential achievement 
m such skill areas. 

2« ?f!:P"^?^y Education and General Education Diplo ma 
1.C3EDJ Programs ~^ 



These programs are in the area of secondary education, 
where, for those inmates who have not completed high 
school, curricula and instruction are usually developed 
for the purpose of enabling an inmate to obtain a General 
Education Development credential. Such programs are 
primarily de igned for those who are functioning at the 
secondary ,el of achievement, and who desire to take 
the High ool Equivalency Examination which is period- 
ically administered within the institution. 

3. Post-Secondary Education Programs 

This group of programs includes any college courses 
av? liable to inmates for which they can gain academic, 
transcripted credit. These courses and programs are 
usually made available as part of a cooperative effort 
betweeji the institution and nearby two- and/or four-year 
colleges. These courses generally serve as an introduct- 
ion for inmates to college-level disciplines. In some 
institutions it is possible for the inmate to earn an 
associate or bachelors degree without ever leaving the 
prison. 

4. Vocational Education Programs 

The goal of these programs is the development of job- 
related skills through a combination of on-the-job train- 
ing and classroom experience within the institution. Soire 
of these programs may include the more specific goal of 



the acquisition of a trade or technical certification. 
5. Social Education Programs 

The programs in Social Education are the most diffi- 
cult to describe or clarify. Essentially, they are those 
programs, almost unique to institutions which prepare the 
inmate for reintegration into society after a lengthy 
period of incarceration. Such programs would typically 
include life skills, decision-making skills, job interview- 
ing skills, group and family living skills, interpersonal 
skills, problem-solving skills, consumer education, and 
communication skills. The facts that such programs are 
of relatively recent vintage, that they infringe upon 
the role of prison treatment staff, and that they are, by 
definition, involved in all of the four previously ident- 
ified educational program categories, make social educa- 
tion a difficult area to adequately synthesize. 

The issues associated with each of the five areas 
were examined from five different aspects: 

A. Funding and Administration 

B. Nature of the Institution 

C. Program Design 

D. Access to Resources and Materials 

E. Evaluation 

The catalog of issues presented here are a synthesis 
of those identified in the literature, the research, and 
by a number of experts in the field. They are in no way 
thoroughly or exhaustively presented or argued, nor do 
they represent all the issues pertinent to a complex 
topic. Instead, they are presented as those issues which 
commonly appear in all programs and are readily agreed to 
by a substantive body of opinion in the field, the liter- 
ature, and the research. It is against this "backdrop" 
of issues that the remaining explanation summarized in 
the remainder of this report was undertaken and the 
implied assumptions tested. 

A. Funding and Administration 

Issue 1. Conflict between those external agencies 
responsible for the administration of 
educational programs tor inmate? 
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This issue seems to have its roots in the fact that 
there are usually several agencies within each system 
which nave some responsibility for providing educational 
programs for inmates. These may include, but are not 
limited to, the State Departments of Education and Wel- 
fare, the State Department of Corrections, several local 
institutions of higher education, and local public school 
systems. While this has been ameliorated to some extent 
by a centralized or regionalized administration in the 
Federal System and within some states, most sources see 
this as a principle issue. 

^ssue 2. Conflict between administrators withi n 
tne prison ' 

Most authorities indicate that this issue is an 
outcome of .the .fact that critical administrative and 
policy-making decisions relative to educational program- 
ing are made by those who are most concerned with security. 

^ssue 3. Lack of comprehensive planning to provide 
long term funding, development and 
integration ot eaucational programs 

This issue is" an inevitable result of Issues 1 and 
2 and, to some extent, of: those which follow. It is both 
caused and compounded by the facts that educational 
programing has a relatively low priority within the 
correctional institution and that it lacks credibility in 
the eyes of both security and other treatment staff. 

Issue 4. Lack of adequate fundin^^ 

While an issue common to corrections as a whole, there 
seems to be some justification for the argument that edu- 
cation may be in need of some additional funding. This 
appears to be particularly true if the problems of out- 
dated equipment, inappropriate instructional material, and 
lack of supportive services are to be addressed. 

Issue S. Diverse sources of "soft" fundinf^ 

The number of federal and state agencies which provide 
funds for correctional education under varied auspices are 
numerous, so numerous, in fact, that considerable adminis- 
trative manipulation, time and effort is consumed in seek- 
ing them out, fulfilling the requirements, completing 



proposals and tailoring programs to fit their guidelines. 
As funds are usually granted for relatively short periods 
and are subject to change on at least an annual basis, 
their "soft" status adds considerable uncertainty to 
administrator, teacher and inmate. They are also often 
part of a state wide allocation and as such require 
correctional educators to lobby for their share. 

Issue 6. Lack of knowledge of the availability 
and requirements of funding 

The^^'correctional education administra^lfor is not always 
knowlsdgeable about the various sources of funds within 
state and federal appropriations. If the administrator 
does have such knowledge she or he may not have the power, 
the skill, the personnel, or the time to seek out such 
funds and consequently is restricted to funds allocated 
to the program under appropriations over which he or she 
may have no control. 

B. Nature of the Institution 

Issue 7. Conflict between the contradictory 
\ philosophies espoused by custodial 

and treatmtnt personnel 

This difference in attitude is of long standing and 
an accurate reflection of the prevailing attitudes within 
the society-at-large. This issue, howet^er, is compounded 
by the relatively wide, and acknowledged, rift between 
the treatment and education modalities within prisons. 
The outcomes of this "triangulation" are lack of commun- 
ication, some hostility, internal competition for funds 
and lack of an integrated treatment plan which includes 
educational objectives. 

Issue 8. Low priority of the educational program 
within the institution 

A direct outcome of issue, seven has been a lack of 
adequate assignment of space, staff and materials. In 
addition, there is a widely reported lack of cooperation 
and understanding among non-educational and educational 
staff within the institution, making educational activ- 
ities seem more susceptible to interruption than any 
other institutional activity. These both attest and 
contribute to education's low priority status within the 
institutional framework. 
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9. Limitation of educational opportunities 
py lacx ot contact with outside world — 

Community resources and experiences normally available 
to those enrolled in all levels of education programs in 
the community are almost non-existent in the correctional 
^25^^^'?^^°'^ program. This makes implementation of an 
effective vocational, social or post secondary education 
program particularly difficult because such "external" 
resources and experiences are invaluable. 

Issue 10. Lack of incentives and use of coercion 

^The inmate is often put at a disadvantage when enroll- 
ing in an educational program. Frequently he is embarking 
upon a venture at which he has previously failed. The 
financial rewards for participation in education, programs 
within the infra-structure of th^ prison are oft^n lower 
than those for any of the alternative activities he could 
choose. The availability of educational programs may be 
restricted to the evenings when more attractive alter- 
natives are available. An inmate's efforts in a program 
are not always reinforced by his inmate peer group.. 
In spite of these negative forces, he may be "coerced, 
albeit subtly, into attending class by the suggestion 
that such attendance will look good on his parole or 
commutation application. 

Issue 11. Hostility of security staff toward 
education programs 

Security staff are often resentful of free education- 
al opportunities made available to "criminals" since they 
or their families have, never had the opportunity to avail 
themselves of such free opportunities. Moreover, their 
education and that of their families may have cost them 
dearly. This issue seems to te particularly critical in 
times of general economic hardship such as those exper- 
ienced in recent years. This attitude on the part of 
the security staff is often manifested by a lack of 
enthusiasm for the efforts of the correctional educator. 
It may also result in an indirect "sabotage" of some 
programs . 

C. Program Design 



Issue 12. Courses not part of an integrated program 
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Many of the courses presented appear to be islands 
unto themselves rather than being part of a planned edu- 
cational program which in turn is part of an integrated 
treatment plan. This ad hoc approach has little, if any, 
meaning to the inmate and has no relevance to his nefeds 
upon release. . 

Issue 13. Lack of specificity in the design of a 
course 

This parallels the Issue 12. Many courses have no 
specific goals in mind and no adequate pre and post assess- 
ment. They often reflect the worst of the public school 
offerings in which the inmate has already experienced 
failure and which may have little meaning for him either 
presently or in the future. 

Issue 14. Inadequate procedures and criteria for 
student selection tor, and placement in , 
appropriate educational programs 

There is distinct support for the view that the 
procedures by which students are selected for, and placed 
in correctional education programs are, at best, inade- 
quate. The instruments used are often inappropriate, 
invalid and badly administered. The criteria. for place- 
ment in programs often include availability, time remain- 
ing on sentence, number required to complete minimal 
class roster, wlxim of counselor or lack of any alternative. 

Issue 15. Lack of adequate support services , 
especially after reieas? 

In order that educational programing is carried out 
to the inmates' benefit there is the need for accurate 
educational dia'gnosis, counseling, and career planning on 
a continuing basis. The lack of these support services , 
is a clear issue. The literature received also indicated 
that such services assume critical importance immediately 
prior to release and particularly during the first months 
"on the street". 

Issue 16. Poor quality of instruction and lack of 
specially trained teachers " 

I 

This has been identified as an area of critical import 
ance by most authorities. The special needs and circum- 
stances of inmates require specially trained teachers with 
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unusual personal qualities. Such teachers are rare due to 
the small number of training programs specifically designed 
for correctional educators. The difficulties experienced 
. m teaching in corrections have forced many good staff out 
of the field. The vacuum has often been filled by teachers 
and administrators who are inadequately trained to meet the 
specific educational needs' of the prison population. 

D. Access to Resources and Materials 

Issue 17. Inadequate and anachronistic materials 
and machinery 

This issue seems to be compounded by tv:o factors. 
The nature of the typical client - an adul'c inmate with 
severely retarded academic growth - makes it difficult to 
find materials which are appropriate and effective for 
offender populations. Publishers have yet to prepare 
appropriate high interest and low readability texts or 
supplementary materials that are relevant to such popul- 
ations in sufficient quantities and variety. Secondly, 
the relatively low budgets for correctional hardware, 
especially in the vocational education field. Consequently 
much of the instruction is carried out with out-dated 
equipment which is hardly conducive to the attainment of 
skills readily marketable upon release. 

Issue 18. AcceSrS to resources limited by securit y 
constraints 

Many inmates cannot benefit from educational courses 
which may include the use of tools, dissecting instru- 
ments, chemicals, or controversial publications. Some 
institutions continue to discourage the use of female 
instructors no matter how competent on the grounds that 
they are "a threat to security". 

Issue 19. Lack of contact with "external" resources 
aftd personnel 

As identified earlier (Issue 9), the isolation of the 
prison from the general community, as much by geographic 
location as by architectural design, means that those 
resources which are normally available to other educational 
enterprises are rarely evident in the nrison classroom. 
Few people r^e willing to visit and volunteer their ser- 
vices in support of an educational program in an isolated 
• correctional institution on a regular basis, and security 
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regulations often preclude inmate participation in com- 
munity offerings. 



E. Evaluation 

Issue 20. The lack of anj^ rigorous and systematic 
evaluation 

This appears to be the sin'^le most important issue. 
It is probably due to many reasons including the following 

The lack of any measurable objectives 

The lack of any mandate/to conduct such 
evaluations by funding (agencies 

The lack of research anq measurement expertise 
in the system 

The lack of interest byjAaW researchers or 
investigators because the lack of funds 
and the low priority of [ correctional education 
in the total research j>Wctrum 

The inability to control alt the variables 

f iTh^ 



The hostile environment of ITK? correctional 
institution 



• The difficulty in establishing any sort of 
acceptable control group ^and thus to establish 
any sort of^ experimental Mesign 

Lack of concern for assessing the marketability 
of training and skills acquired which in turn 
is related to 

Lack of established needs in the job market 
to which the inmate will return upon release 

The extreme concerns for either security or 
humane treatment often preclude measurement of 
\ any specific program outcomes as possible 
standards for evaluation 

Researchers are at odds about the use of 
recidivism rates for measuring the effectiveness 
of educational programs. One school of research 
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argues that the only real evaluation of success 
IS impact on recidivism rate, while the other 
maintains that any attempt to connect educa- 
tional success to recidivism is unrealistic. 

In addition to the common issues identified above, 
each type of program has its own special attendant issues 
As each of the chapters dealing with these programs is 
intended to stand alone, it is suggested that luch issues 
which are unique to the topic can be found by referring 
back to the relevant chapter. 



CHAPTER II 



SYNTHESIS 



The intent of this chapter is to summarize the syn- 
thesis of the data which relate to the framework of issues 
presented in the preceding chapter. These data were col- 
lected by means of a lengthy questionnaire, site visits to . 
representative institutions, and telephone interviews. 



I . Methodology 



A random mailing sample of 200 institutions was drawn 
from a population of 327 federal and state prisons in the 
continental United States, excluding Alaska. This random 
sample was then checked against the relative distributions , 
found in the total population for representativeness in the 
eight categories listed below: • . 

(1) Number of institutions in each state 

(2) Regional distribution by geographic quadrant 

(3) Number of inmates 

(4) Security classification 

(5) Sex of inmates 

.C6.)... Type of available education programs, e.g.. 

Adult Bksic Education (ABE), Secondary or GED 
(SE/GED) , Post Secondary Education (PSE) , Voca- 
tional i Education (VOC) , and Social Education (SOC) 

(7) Number/of LEAA-funded projects in the topic area 

(8) lifumbeij of federal institutions 

I 

The only constraint placed oh the selection of institutions 
was that those with less than 100 inmates were excluded-, 
when possible, on the basis that they would be less likely 
to have independent, on-going education programs. A com- 
parison of the relative frequencies in both the total popu- 
lation and the mailing sample is presented in Table 1. It 
should be noted ithat, throughout this document, all per- 
centages are rounded to the nearest whole number. 

The quBstiohnaire was mailed to the Directors of Edu- 
cation in the 200 institutions in the mailing sample, in 
April, 1977. Itjwas designed to gather data relating to 
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TABLE 1 

Characteristics of Total Population vs. 
Characteristics of Mailing Sample 



1 * 

Characteristic 


Percent of 
Total Population 


Percent 
of Sample 

9% 
10% 

12%. 

16% 
54% 


v.. . . , 

Type of Institution 
Maximun Security 
Miniimm Security 
Medium Security 
Maximun, Minimum, and 

Mediun Combined 
Data Ilriavailable 


> 

101 
lit 
• lOt 

13% , 
. 56% ■ ^ 


Sex of Inmates . i 
Male 
Female 
•Coed 

Data Uhavailable 


60% 
11% 
9% 
21% 


60%- 
6% ' 
12% 
22% 


Region' 

Northeast 
^ Notthwest 
Southeast 
' ^ Southwest 


39% 
16% 
35% 

10% 


39% 

" 15%" ; 

36% < 
11% 


Education Proerams 

Adult Basic Education 

Data Unavailable 

No ABE 
Secondary/GED Program 

Da^a Unavailable 

No SE/GED 

Data Unavailable 

No PSE 
Vocational Education 

Data Unavailable 

No VOC 
Social Education 

Data Unavailable 

No SOC 


78% 
21% 

1% 
74% 
25%- 

1% 
• 66% 
28% 

6% 
77% 
22% 

; 28% 
68% 
4% 


81%- 
20% 

77% 
23% 

1% 
68% 
26% 

6% •• 
81% 
19% 

1% 
25% 
70% 
' 4% 


LEAA Federal Ptx)jects 
Data Unavailable 
No LEAA Projects 


• 40% 
. 48% 
12% 


41% 
45% 
15% 



/ 
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the issues in the five major educational program types and 
questions were selected to provide a detailed, descriptive, 
and analytical picture of the institutions' program offer- 
ings. The issues addressed were concentrated in the follow* 
ing areas: i 

(1) Funding and administration 

(2) Nature of the institution 

(3) Access to resources and materials 

(4) Program design 

(5) Evaluation ' ' " . 

The introductory section of the questionnaire con- 
tained questions regarding the general size, administration, 
funding, staffing, and inmate population in the educational 
progtam and was to be completed by all respondents. The 
remaining five sections of the questionnaire each pertained 
to one of the five types of education programs typically 
offered in a correctional setting. These sections included, 
questions relating to placement criteria, monitoring sys- 
tems, available programs, course objectives and competencies, 
availability and quality of resources and materials, and . 
program evaluations done since January 1, 1973. 

Telephone interviews were held with each questionnaire 
recipient, to clarify the intent of the questionnaire and 
the specific questions it contained. These contacts were 
also intended to encourage a high response rate and to ad- 
dress posfsible conpems about the purpose of the NCEEP study. 

, Questionnaires^ were returned by 163 institutions. In 
the" remainder of this document, the term "respondent" 'will 
refer to only these 163 responding institutions. In addi- 
tion, since not all of tJhe respondent sample will have an- 
swered a given question, the number of item respondents 
will be presented, where necessary, and will be denoted by 
the letter "N". 

•In a six week period, from May to mid-June 1977, th^ 
NCEEP staff visited 20 representative institutions, se- ' 
lected on the basis of region, size, and nature of the in- 
stitution. Tht purpose of these visits was to (1) assess 
the validity and reliability of the data collected from the 
questionnaire, (2) round out, intensify, and complement in- 
formation from the questionnaire through direct exposure 
to programs, i^ersonnel , and resources within the stratified 
sample; and (3) assess the environmental and exogenous fac- 
tors that may affect correctional education programs. 
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During the two-day visit 'to each institution, the project 
team interviewed the following people- or their designated 
representatives: the Superintendent or Warden, one Deputy 
Superintendent, the Director -of Education, two teachers 
two counselors, and two .inmates. In addition, each visW;*- 
ing team attempted to -gain as much direct contact as pos- 
y^^i day-to-day' operations, resources, and envi- 
ronment of. the institution's education programs. 

' II • . Synthesis of the Framework 

The responses to the questionnaire and those recorded 
during the on-site interviews were coded and the resultant 
data w.ere organized according to the following categories: 

A. General Information 

Funding and Administration 

C. Nature of the Institution 

D. Program 'Design 

E. A'ccess to Resources and Materials 

F. Evaluation 



A. General" Information 

A high.p^centage of the 163 institutions responding 
to the questionnaire (75|) are located .in rural areas. 
Security classifications of the respondents are as follows: 
medium security- -42» , maximum security- - 301 , and minimum 
Security- -29%. The respondent sample included 131 male, 
seven felnale, and 23 coeducational institutions. The aver- 
age population of male institutions is 846, female insti- 
tutions average 352 inmates, coeducational facilities aver- 
age 574 raal^s and 118 females. The average age of all in- 
mates in tfte sample institutions is 26.06 years. The length 
of time ser^d in medium security facilities is on the 
average 32;4Vmonths, co.npared to 31.2 months in maximum 
and 15.44 months in minimum. 

' * S 

- The average number of inmates enrolled in education 
programs of any kind is 304.4. The following table gives 
a detailed b;:^eakdown of enrollment figures and programs 
offered. 
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TABLE 2 

Educational Offerings and 
Enrolljnent by Program Area 



Type of 
Program 


Percent of In- 
stitutions Of- 
fering Program 


Percent of 
Inna^js 
Enrolled 


Average Number Enrolled 


N 


Fart Time 


Full Time 


ABE 




m 


46.67 


10.49 


148 


SE/GED 


961 


121 


76.67 


37.17 


155 


PSE 


831 


10* ' 


49.20 


25.50 


155 


VOC 


891 


19* 


41.00 


57.51 


156 


soc 


44t 


15* 


58.90 


11.50 


153 



The highest educational levels achieved by inmates 
prior to commitment are reported in Table 3. 



TABLE 3 

Highest Educational Level of 
Inmates Prioi to Commitment (N"133) 



Highest Level 


Average Nunber 
of Inmates 


Percent of 
All Inmates 


Some College Education 


32 


4*. 


High School Diploma or GED 


170 


23* 


Between 8th § 12th Grades 


250 . 


33% 


Less than 8th Grade 


250 


33* 

i- 



B. Fu nding and Administration 



The information relating to the funding and administra- 
tion of correctional education programs showed that the 
average percentage of the total institutional budget de- 
voted to such programs is 9*. The average total expenditure 
per institution for educational programs, including both 
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internal and external sources, is $261,201.80, a per annum 
expenditure of $905.59 per enrolled stident. The largesr 
source of funding for education programs in state institu- 
tions (75I3C' comes from the state in which the institution 
is located, with federal sources supplying 23%, and the 
oaiance (it) coming from various other sources, including 
private industry. The majority of funds for education pro- 
grams in U.S. Bureau of Prisons facilities (92%) comes from' 
federal sources, with 5t coming from the state in which the 
prison IS located, and the remainder (3*) coming from other 
sources. These funds were considered "generous" by 41 
of the questionnaire respondents, "adequate" by 54%. and 
inadequate" by 42%. Respondents were asked to indicate if 
lack of adequate funds" presented any problem in meeting 
inmates' educational needs, by rating this item on a five 
poinw scale, where 1 represented "Not a Problem" and 5 
represented "Serious Problem". The ratings' of the 157 
respondents were ar follows: 

Not A Serious 
Problem Problem 
1 2 3 4 5 

m 19% 134 — ^r?T— 



Most of the 112 respondents (65%) indicated that suf- 
ficient guidelines are avaiJ.able for preparing funding ap- 
plications. Half of the respondents (50%) had some staff 
with previous experience in applying for funding. The time 
intervals required ' between funding reapplications are Sum- 
marized m Table 4. 



TABLE 4 

Intervals at Which Institutions are 
Required to Reapply for Educational Funds 



Interval 



More than once a year 

Annually 

Evei/ two years 



1 state Funds 


Federal Funds 


Local Funds 


(N-116J J 


(N-llS) 


(N-33) 


8% 


14% 


21% 


77% 


85% 


73% 


16% 


' 1% 


6% 
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Of the 140 responding educational administrators, 49% 
reported that the necessity of periodically reapplying for 
funds interferes with their ability to plan programs for more 
than one year ahead. The responsibility of applying for 
external funds was reported to be only at the state level 
by 361 of the 145 respondents. External funding applica- 
tions is a local (institutional) responsibility at 28% of 
the institutions, and 26% reported both local (institution- 
al) and state responsibilities. This sharing of funding 
responsibilities was reported to create problems in both 
the planning and the administration of programs by 36* of 
the 129 respondents. Other problems cited in relation to 
funding were the acquisition of materials (27%) and the 
retention of staff (17%). 

The relative frequencies of responses to questions 
regarding the responsibility for the administration of 
educational programs are summarized in Table 5. It should 
be noted that since more than one agency could be involved 
in admijiistratipn, the percentage of involvement reported 
does not total 100% but is rather a reflection of how many 
respondents have administrative ties with these agencies. 



TABLE 5 



Percentage of Institutions Reporting Involvement of 
Specific Agencies in the Administration of 
Correctional Education Programs 





[nvolvement 


Naninal Re- 
sponsibility 


Functional Re- 
sponsibility 


N 


Institution 


73% 


17% 


69% 


148 


State Department of 






9% 




Education 


47% 


39% 


149 


State Department of 






1% 


158 


Welfare 


3% 


3% 


State Departnient of 






44% 


147 


Corrections 


66% 


29% 


Higher Education 






16% 


155 


Institutions 


27% 


14% 


Public School System 


7% 


5% 


3% 


156 


Other 


20% 


9% 


12% 


153 
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The multiple administration of education programs was 
reported to create problems associated with the ad^iSls??L 
tion of programs (30»), the planning of programs (29?^ and 
policy making (171). The same factSr was rfported to cause 

•Sn?s 'and*??;' -^5"'^°!:?' '^^^^ of the 135 respond^ 

oScisionf in tSi^^- F°blems in hiring or replacing staff? 
tS. fJ^^f.- ^f® ^^T^'^g °^ educational staff were made by 
the educational administrator in 391 of the institutions 

o? tSl 2°!???':'^^^'°"*^ institutional administrators in 451 

Certification is the most frequently 
cited criterion in the hiring of staff, with 861 of the 
160 respondents using this criterion. Civil service status 
is also considered in 40t of the institutions. Specialist 

^"'^^ 26* of the administrators as a criter- 



ion in hiring. 



Site Visits 



^ The consensus of opinion which emerged from site-visit 
Jn^HlniT J^^' institutional administrators considered 
rnn^iJ? educational programs to be sufficient. 

Concern was expressed about the lack of local control of 
such funds and there was some feeling that this limited 
administrative flexibility, influenced politics, and de- 
terminea priorities in ways over which the institutional 
adminirtrators had no control. Educational administrators 
confirmed that the funds for their programs are provided 

2f sources, and 11 of those interviewed 
i^cn??fS^ staffing and program continuity 

resulted frbm this situation. Almost one third of the edu- 
cational adAimistrators (7) indicated that the lack of 
funding was la serious problem, while five, four of whom 
were in federal facilities, expressed satisfaction with 
funding levels. 



The maj 
site intervi 
and turnover 
Department ' s 



or administrative problems reported during the 
ews were the following: (1) staff shortages 
(23 funding of programs, (3) the Education 
. , ^ L , °^ P°^®^ within the institution, and 
(43 lack of Mequate space. It should be noted that 14 
of the educational administrators stated that their re- 
lationships Vith other departments in the institution are 
excellent. | 

The 37 tleachers interviewed during site visits gave 
responses similar to those of their Directors. A majority 
cited problems caused by funding, with only 16 reporting 
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no funding problems. The most common problems caused by 
a lack of funds, cited by eight teachers, was in the supply 
of educational materials and program continuity. Seventeen 
teachers believed that external funding decisions created 
pfpblems, particularly in the areas of program design and 
staffing. Eleven of those interviewed felt that education 
had a low priority within the institution and nine reported 
that educatioii lacked appropriate influence and power. 
Interviews with treatment personnel revealed that the com- 
monly held opinion was that education programs were under 
staffed and under funded. 



C. The Nature of the Institution 



The influence of the unique nature of correctional 
institutions upon education programs within their walls 
has been identified as significant by most authorities.. 
Data concerning geographic locations, security classifi- 
cations, and sizes of institutions were previously dis- 
cussed in the section on "General Information". 

A majority (56%) of the 157 respondents to a question, 
about educational release reported that the inmate is 
always released from work assignments to attend his/her 
classes , while 401 of the respondents reported co nditional 
release for educational purposes and a small numFer (4%) 
reported that an inmate is never released from work assign- 
ments. This released time was cited as a cause of conflict 
between the Education Department and the other departments 
in the institution by 47% of the responding institutions 
(N-156). This conflict was either with the Work Super- 
visor (38%) or with both the Supervisor and the security 
staff (15%). 

Directors of Education in 62% of the responding insti- 
tutions reported that the higher pay offered in work assign- 
ments, especially in prison industries, discouraged inmate 
participation in education programs. A quarter of those 
responding rated this as a serious factor influencing en- 
rollment . 

The summary of the responses to a question in which 
the Directors of Education assessed the attitudes of other 
institutional personnel toward their education program is 
given in Table 6. 
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TABLE 6 

Institutions Rating Attitudes of Noneducational 
Staff Towards the Education Program (N-159) 



Attitude 


Siecurity 
Staff 


Treatment 
Staff 


Administration 


Extremely Stpportive 
Moderately Supportive 
Not Si^jportive 
Hostile 


211 
641 
111 
41 


541 
451 
11 


561 
411 
41 



Security concerns were also addressed by the NCEEP 
questionnaire and 591 of the 155 respondents indicated 
that the education program and course offerings were lim- 
ited by security constraints. It was also reported that 
in more than one half of the 147 responding institutions 
C53I), teachers were not permitted to offer educational 
services to inmates confined to their cells. 

availability of education programs for institution 
al staff was explored m the questionnaire. A large minor- 
ity of the institutions (421) had no educational offerings 
fSI i 401 had separate classes for staff, and 

281 had classes which both staff and inmates attended. 

* rrT° ascertain what items influenced the education 
staff's ability to meet inmates' learning needs, a list 
of Items was presented to tespondents for their ratings. 
. -r^?J*^i^® frequencies of these responses are summarized 



TABLE 7 



Factors \ihich Influence the Effect ivbiiess 
of Educational Staff (N-157) 



— ' w 


Not A 
Problem 








Serious 
Problem 


Factors 


1 


2 


3 


4 


S 


Conflict with Custodial 












Staff 




261 


221 


SI 


SI 


Conflict over Maintenance 












of Institution (e.giy 
innate jobs) ^ 












311 


331 


161 


161 


41 


Lack of Adequate Liaison 












with TreatDMnt Staff 


52t 


301 


121 


SI 


11 


Conflicts with Other In- 












stitutional Programs 












for Inmates (Religious, 












Rea'eational, etc.) 


481 


251 


13» 


81 


SI 



Site Visi ts 

The opinions of Superintendents and their Deputies 
about the relationship of education to the goals of the 
institution clustered around two points of view. The first 
opinion, held by 12 of those interviewed, saw education as 
a segment of the treatment process and an integral part of 
the institution. The second view, held by nine administra- 
tors, was that education is only part of a systcn in which 
the main emphasis must, of necessity, be upon security. 

All administrators stated that their education programs^ 
were qualitatively and quantitatively good and important 
to the institution. A large proportion (12), however, re- 
ferred to education in a management context and believed 
that the availability of programs helped, rather than 
hindered, security. 

In interviews with educational administrators, the two 
most frequently mentioned problems, each cited by five ad- 
ministrators, were education's lack of influence and power 
within the institution and the lack of adequate space and 
staff. Seven of those interviewed believed security con- 
cerns within the institution limited the use of materials 
and space. Four administrators believed that security 
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concerns limited the involvement of certain people in the 
?fw^f i°V"«'f • P""="l"ly women, who «2re not Al- 
lowed to be employed as professionals in four institutions 
In elevan of the institutions visited, educational person-' 

responsibilities beyond those norSaUy 

"■^the frefs^ff'n?^"-, ^^ese responsibiliti« were 

in tne areas of discipline and security. 

Serious interruptions in the "flow" of inmates through 

??iefrint:r^untions educational'Xnis^Ja ofs. 

inese interruptions included unexplained security decisions 

delays in arrivals to classes, "call-outs" fo^ wo^^slien^ 
ac? vitiSf "nti'^'^ caused by the scheduling orcomp iSg 
tr^n^f!i • 1°^^®"" ^"^voidable disruptions wire caused by 
transfer, release, and court hearings. ^ 

rq^ -Z^^!} °^ educational administrators 

(9), considered that educational needs were well integrated 

iS. ?h/?n??^' treatment plans. Responses ?ega?d- 

ing the influence of participation in education upon inmates' 
parole status were divided, with a slight majority riZWn" 

~'nf '^n.'K^^^ " 8^^^^ influence 'Lother 

group of eight, however, believed that the influence of 

nif??LT^ /^'■^^''^P^i^^'' P^^°^e decisions was insig- 

?int-^5-^"'^ expressed concern regarding the inconsistent 
application of educational information in such decisions. 

Educational administrators were asked about the ade- 
quacy or existence of a communication system betwoen edu- 
cational personnel and other segments of the institution. 
Responses from a majority (12) indicated that such com- 
existeit?"" ""^^ ^ limited, ad hoc basis or non- 

nrnhJIl^^®^''^??"- ^"^e^^viewed during site visits ranked the 
problem of conflicts with --ecurity staff second only to the 
problem of student motivation, with 21 reporting that secu- 
rity regulations inhibited their effecftveness^ The most 
commonly held view (17) concerning tne influence of pmic- 
ipation m education upon parole status, was that such 

Twln^v'^f iS'' 1"^' u P°^i^i^^ influence in parole decisions^ 
Twenty of the teachers reported that they had duties, usu- 
ally in security, which they considered f^nifential to their 
educational responsibilities. The instructional staff ex 
pressed views similar to those of their Directors about 
interruptions in inmate "flow" through the educational pro- 
gram and about communications between education and the 
other segments of the institution. A large number of 



teachers (23) also expressed a lack of input intc decisions 
and policies of the institution as a whole, while 14 also 
indicated a similar lack of input into the, education pro- 
gram. I 

Treatment personnel, when interviewed, expressed high 
opinions of the education programs. An overwhelming major- 
ity (32), however, expressed concerr.s about the lack of 
staff and funding for the education programs and the low 
student motivation. Specific mention was made in seven 
interviews of the dilution of the effect of education 
through coercion to enter the program. While unanimously 
agreeing that education was part of the treatment process, 
less than one half of those interviewed (15) reported 
having any formal system for transferring information be- 
tween treatment and education. Two thirds oi the treat- 
ment staff (21) reported that they had received no orienta- 
tion to acquaint them with the offerings and Activities of 
the Education Department, and the remaining respondents 
stated that their only orientation had been a brief descrip- 
tion during eritry training. None of those interviewed were 
aware of any orientation for educational personnel to the 
treatment program and' only five did any work in conjunctiqn 
with their colleagues in the Education Department. 

The inmates, when interviewed, believed, for the most 
part (22 of 39), that institutional education programs were 
superior to those they had experienced on the "outside". 
Many expressed the opinion, however, that involvement in 
such programs was not highly esteemed by either the admini- 
stration or their peers. Most inmates (23) considered 
that educational involvement helped them get paroled. 
Eight of the inmates expressing this view, hoitf ever, quali- 
fied i% in unsolicited responses. They did hot believe 
that the parole board viewed participation iln education as 
a positive criterion in parole decisions. They suggested 
that the parole board responded negatively, however, if 
one was not in a program and was considered to be in need 
of an education. Therefore, they believed that it was 
better to be in education and gain ^nothing in the eyes of 
the parole board, than to not participate and be denied 
a parole. 

When asked what the attitudes of most inmates were 
regarding education programs, one third of those interviewed 
(13) felt that most inmates held favorable opinioris about 
programs. The remainder of those interviewed were either 
not willing to venture an opinion or believed that inmates 
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held negative attitudes about educational offerings. A 
similar divergence in opinion appeared in responses to 
a question about whether the inmates enrolled in education 
were serious about the education program. Sixteen of 
xthose interviewed said that they believed students to be 
/serious, but 17 either felt that the students were not 
(Serious or that it depended on the individual inmate. 

. negative opinions believed that inmates 

enr^ed in education because it was "good time", an escape 
from work assignments, or it enabled the inmate to get off 
the cell block. Twelve inmates reported that prison in- 
dustries or other work assignments paid better wages than 
the education program and five reported receiving no pay 
for participation in the education* prograin. Only four 
inmates reported that they were either f inancially better 
?«,T.°'JI*^^ ?u because of enrolling in school, and 

four stated that inmates are not paid for work or school. 

p. Program Design 

The discussion of the program design information 
CfoUected from the questionnaire is broken down into five 
s,ubdivisions. These five areas were identified as cfritical 
Mpects of program design in the issues paper and are as 
fallows: (1) the need for courses to be part of an inte- 
grated program, (2) the need for specificity in course 
design, (3) the procedures and criteria for student place- 
ment and selection, (4) the need for adequate support serv- 
ices, especially after release; and (5) the quality of 
instruction and teacher training for corrections. 

The Need for Courses to be Part of an 
integrated Progrim 

This issue was exploi^d by questions which pertained 
. ^.(l)^time served by inmktes and the design of programs 
withm these limits, (2) "clustering"- -the provision of 
academic skills in conjunction with .vocational skills, 
(3) provisions for simultaneous enrollment in educational 
programs and work assignments, and (4) the availability of 
continuous funding as a consideration in integrated program 
planning. o r & 

Data concerning time served and educational levels at 
time of commitment have already been reported in the section 
on "General Information". Factors considered in the design 
of Post Secondary Education programs are reported in Table 8. 
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TABLE 8 



Factors Considered in the Design of 
Post Secondazy Education Programs (N"133) 



Factors 


Percent of Institutions Using Factors 
01 201 401 601 801 100% 


Inmate Needs Assessment 




ii^H^HH^^^HHSlV 






Institutional Limitations 






Availability of Instructors 


:IM^^Hi^H58t 




Transferability of Credit 


■I^^H30I 




Job Market Needs Assessment 


■^^■251 



In the five program areas, the most frequently reported 
combination of course offerings are as follows (N>155): 

(1) ABE, SE/GED, PSE, and VOC courses--of fered by 
371 of the institutions 

(2) Abe, SE/GED, PSE, VOC, and SOC courses — offered 
by 321 of the institutions 

(3) ABE, SE/GED, and VOC courses- -of fei^d by 1% 
of the institutions 

(4) ABE, SE/GED, VOC, and SOC courses--of fered by 
61 of the institutions 

(5) ABE, SE/GED, and PSE courses --offered by 5% 
of the institutions 

In response to a question about the "clustering" of 
program offerings, 48% of thp 140 responding institutions 
do not cluster their vocational courses with ABE, Secondary/ 
GED, or college courses. Of ^ese 140 institutions, 75% 
responded, however, that they have general academic pre- 
requisites for certain vocational courses. The percentage 
of institutions allowing simulataneous participation in 
program areas is reported in fable 9. This table is to be 
read across, by row only, and not by column, because it 
represents only whether a student enrolled in one program 
area can participate in any additional program areas. 
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TABLE 9 

Percentage of^titutions Allowing Simultaneous 
Participstion in Program Areas 



3gram 



$a 



of Enrollment 


ABE" 


SOC 


SE/ 
GED 






Wbrk 


LUii 




ABE 


NA 


•Sll 


NA 


NA 


61t 


79t 


n 


150 


SOC 


73t 


NA 


84t 


58t 


7H 


66i 


7t 


109 


SE/GED 


NA 


44t 


NA 


26t 


70t 


83t 


7t 


155 


VDC 


68t 


441 


75t 


62t 


NA 


60t , 


4t 


142 



vi«n.c i*^^''^ ^° relationship between work super- 

S.J'''^ ^*^''''*^""' ^""^ problems Regarding the relation- 
repSrted!'**'' planning and funding hSye already bSen 

The Need for Specificity in Course Design " 

Specificity in course design is defined by the follow-' 
ing factors: il) specific objectives and competencies fo? 
each course offering, (2) the availab Uity of ^ these objec- 
tives to all those involved in education programs, fS) the ' 
development of such obiectives in response tS inniite needs 
cLit^T.i^^^^-^^ acceptable assessment procedure?, and (4) 
clear definition of courses and goals necessary fir student 
placement, success, and eventual course evaluation. 

* 

ar.A/r.t ^"^^ly Of the data relating to the competencies 
and/or objectives used in correctional education programs 
is presented in Tables 10, 11, and 12. 
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TABLE 10 



Percentage of Institutions Having Lists of Specific 
Ccnpetencies and/or Objectives for Education Programs 



Program Area 


01 


^rcent of Respondents 
201 401 601 801 loot 


N 






123- 


spc 


■■■■■■■I^HI S 3 1 






151 


ABE 




SE/GED 




155 






141 


VOC 











Table 11 reflects the percentages of the above insti- 
tutions which make these lists available to teachers, stu- 
dents, and counselors. 



TABLE 11 

Availability of Ccapetencies and/er Objectives to 
Teadwrs, Students, and Counselors 

Percent 
of 

Respondents 



1001 
801 
601 
401 
20t 
01 



841 



8 



77% 



601 



951 



971 



97% 



}2 



71t. 



I 

CO 



6 t 



}2 

Q 



tf) 
U 



811 



591 



tf) 
u 
o 

4) 



}2 

I 



821 



tf) 

4-* 



to 



65t 



12 
o 

•3 



spc 

(N-68) 



ABE 
(N-122) 



SE/GED 
(N-I43O) 



VOC 
(N-127) 



30 



3:i 



The criteria used in the design of these 'competencies and 
objectives are identified in the tib^6 belowr ''^''^^^^ ^"""^ 

" , TABLE 12 

Criteria Used in Design of Objectives 

Percent 
of 



Respondents 
1001 
80\ 
60» 

201 
01 



I 

I 

u 



If I 



80% 



ff Li 



7 I 



I 1 64l|' 

O O I 1) 

s I s 

V I 9 

hi I 



I 

I 



H 



CO 



173% 



"§731 











J 


-Ce 






— 

ont 




1 ^ 





soc 



ABE 



SE/GED 



VOC 



The means of disseminating information about the edu- 

«ni"«? .kPP?^'^^^"^^^^^^^ institutions were explored 

respondents, 591 have a handbook or catalog 
which describes available courses and programs. Among the 
institutions using handbooks, 691 dist?ibGte t^em to 111 
inmates while 31* distribute them only to those in?erested 
in education. Information regarding the'^percentage of in- 
Table 1^^ reported having course .syllabi is shown in 
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TABLE 13 



Percentage of Institutions Having Course Syllabi 
in ^cific Program Areas 



Program Area I Percent of Institutions 

/ Ot 201 401 601 801 100* 



N 




105 



ABE 




51* 



146 



SE/GED 




60* 



152 



VOC 



80* 



138 



The extent to which responding institutions use 
standardized tests to measure the general abilities of 
inmates upon entry is summarized in Table 14. The two 
most frequently reported achievement tests, in the "Other" 
category, are the Able and the Gray-Votaw-Rogers General 
Achievement Test (GVR) . The most frequently reported 
intelligence test, under "Other", is the Otis. 
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TABLE 14 

Percentage of Institutions 
Using Standardized Tests 





Percent 
of 

Institutions 


N 


Achievement Tests 
califomia Achievement Test 
Tests of Adult Basic Education 
Stanford Achievement Test 
Wide Range Achievement Test 
Other 


37% 
35% 
32% 

26% 


158 
158 
158 
158 
158 


Intelligence Tests 
Revised Beta 

Wechsler Intelligence Tests 
Stanford Binet 

Slossan Intelligence Tests 
Other 


46% 
22% 
8% 

8% . 
16% 


155 
155 
155 
155 
155 


Personality Tests 
Minnesota Multiphasic 

Personality Inventory OWPI) 
Other 


51% 
17% 


156 ) 


Vocational Surveys 
General Aptitutde Test 

Battery (GATB) 
Singer Graflex Vocational 

Evaluation 
Differential ^titude Test 
Other 


52% 

7% 
5% 
13% 


156 

156 
156 
156 



gated Sv^hP S?pnp°^ specificity of course design investi- 
gated by the NCEEP questionnaire was the way in which insti- 
tutions assess course effectiveness. Project data shoi 
J^^.-n'p^r^t°^' outlined in Table 15 are employed to Se- 
termme whether program objectives/competencies have been 
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TABLE 15 



Methods Used in Assessing the Attaiiment 
of Objectives/Conipetencies 



Method 


Percent of Respondents by Program 


SOC 
(N-90) 


ABE 
(N-Ul) 


SE/GED 
(N-142) 


VOC 

(N-131) 


Standardized Tests 


291 


841 


84t 


30% 


Observation 


701 


671 


581 


86% 


Criterion-Based 
Tests CTeacher-Made) 


531 


55,t 


59% 


69% 


Yhrk Sample 


331 


431 


371 


83% 


Other 


8% 


4t 


11% 


' 12% 



During courses, inmates' progress is monitored and 
evaluated by a variety of means. Table 16 presents the 
percentages of those responding institutions which use 
these methods of evaluation in the various program areas 



TABLE 16 



Methods Used to Monitor and Evaluate 
Inmate Progress Through the Educational Program 





Percent of. 


Respondents 


by Program 


Met^iod 


ABE 


SE/GED 


VOC 




(N-152) 


(N-1551 


CN-140) 


Use of Pre § Post Tests 


96% 


92% 


55% 


Staff Meetings 


33% 


30% 


25% 


Written Reports from 








Teachers 


. 57% 


56% 


81% 


Interviews with Educa- 








tional Counselor 


17% 


22% 


27% 


Other 


12% 


13% 


19% 
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The following table shows the ways in which the in- 
mate IS made aware of his/her progress through co^Jses 

TABLE 17 

Methods by Which Inmates Are Made Aware of 
Their Progress in Education Programs 



Method 


Percent of Respondents bv Proffram 


0^152) 


SH/GED 
(N"1551 


voc — 

rN«140) 


Grades 
Conferences 
Written Evaluation 
Other 


411 
781 

sn 

21% 


501 
79% 
521 
191 


551 
76t 
681 
111 



In 151 responding inst 
of inmates passing the GED 
This can be compared to the 
for all students taking the 
of attempts (American Counc 
It must be noted, howev*»r, 
154 institutions, there is 
ment for the inmate before 
GED test. 



itutions, the average percentage 
test at first attempt is 691. 
1976 national pass rate of 67.81 
test, regardless of the number 
il of Education, 1976, p. 5). 
that in 621 of the responding 
a grade level attainment require - 
he/she is allowed to attempt the 



The Proce dures and Criteria for Stude nt 
Placement and Selection 

f.^^ NCEEP questionnaire asked respondents to rate those 
tt'l^Y ""^^^ determine whether inmates become involved in 
the education program. Each factor was rated on a four 
point scale ranging from "Very Important Factor" to "Not 
Important". Table 18 illustrates the percentage of insti- 
I'tnl^'^n "^^^f.^h^se factors as influencing inmate involve- 
ment in education programs. 
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TA3LE 18 

Factors Influencing Inmate Involvement in Education 





Fercent of Respondents 


N 


Factor 


Very IiUKjrtrant 
to Important 


Moderately Inpor- 
tant to Not 
Important 


Inmate Interest 


941 


6\ 


156 


PecGonendations of 








Coisiselor 


721 


30* 


156 


Parole Board 








Reconnendations 


S9t 


411 


150 " 


Test Results 


621 


38t 


156 


Court Recomiiendations 


35t 


65* 


151 


Years in School Prior 








to Incarceration 


331 


671 


150 



The institutions surveyed were asked to specify which 
individuals played a part in the placement of inmates in 
education programs. The responses identified the follow- 
ing persons, listed in the order of those most frequently 
cited by the 162 respondents: (1) inmates themselves- -89* , 
(2) education representative- -83* , (3) treatment staff--71%, 
(4) security staff --31*, and (5) other--25*. The following 
combinations of responses occurred most frequently. 

(1) Treatment Staff , Inmate , and Education Represent- 
ative--cited by 25* of the institutions 

(2) Treatment Staff , Inmate , Education Representative , 
and Security ^aff --cited by 22* of the institu- 
tions 

(3) Treatment Staff and Inmate - -cited by 12% of the 
institutions 

Data were collected about how many students in ea\:h 
institution receive academic and/or vocational counseling 
prior to the selection of an educational or vocational 
training program. Of the 159 institutions which supplied 
such data, 57* reported that "all of them" received counsel- 
ing, 28* answered "most of them", 10% answered "very few of 
them", and 4% answered "none of them". 
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ABE JS^'^pyr^n'"^* """^ Pf^c^"»ent of inmates in both the 
ABE and SE/GED programs are identified in Table 19. 



TABLE 19 
Criteria Used for Inmate Placement 



Placement Criteria 


Percent o± Institutions by Proizram 


ABE 
(N-153) 


SE/GEB 
(N-155) 


Achievement Tests 
Intelligence Tests 
Grade Level 
Interviews 


90% 
28% 
56% 
68% 


93* 
20% 
59* 
56* 



The frequencies of responses , in which institutions cited 
wl^r.^ criteria as important for placement, appears 

below. The top four combinations of responses for place- 
ment criteria m ABE programs (N«153) are as follows; 

(1) Achievement Tests. Grade Level , and Interview s 

used by Z4* of the institutions " 

Achieveme nt Tests and Interviews- -used by 16% 
ot the institutions 

Achievement Tests only--used by 14*- of the insti- 
tutions 

(4) Achievement Tests. Intelligence Tests . Grade 

Level, and Interviews --used by 121 of the insti- 
tutions 

i^^^f{-!°rS'"?fc?'"^' combinations of placement 

criteria (N-155) are as follows: 

Achievement Tests. Grade Level , and Interviews-- 

used by Z2% of the institutions 

Achieveme nt Tests only--used by 19% of the insti- 
tutions 



C2) 
(3) 



A chievement Tests and Grade Leve l- -used by 18% 
ot the institutions "~ 



(4) Achievement Tests and Interview s - -used by 14 «^ of 
the institutions 

Analysis of questionnaire data shows the percentage of 
institutions which provide a formal staffing for each inmate 
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to formulate recommendations for further educational or 
alternative placements upon completion of the ABE and SE/ 
GED programs. Formal staff ings are hold in 46t of the 148 
responding institutions when an inmate has completed the 
ABE program. Upon completion of the SE/GED program, 43t 
of the 1S3 responding institutions hold a formal staffing. 

The Need for Adequate Support Services, 
Especially After ReleaTe 

The number of support staff per institution were iden- 
tified by the respondents and the averages of these respons 
are reported in the following table; 

TABLE 20 



Average Nimber of Part-Time and Full-Tame 
Support Staff Per Institution CN-159) 



Sifl?port Staff 


Part-Time . 


Full -Time 


Administrative 


.38 


1.60 


Educational Counseling 


.44 


1.01 


Diagnosticians 


.16 


.28 


Educaticnal Specialists 


.40 


1.09 


Educational Psychologists 

c 


.12 


.13 



Respondents were asked to rank the effects of various 
problem areas on their attempts to meet inmates' education- 
al needs on a five point scale. Many of these problem 
areas relate to the need for support services and a unified 
system of interaction between departments and inmate serv- 
ices in order to provide comprehensive programing. The 
responses relating to these areas of the question are 
summarized in Table 21. 
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TABLE 21 

Percentage of Institutions Rating 
Possible Problem Areas 04-157) 



Problem Area 


Ratine 


Not A 
PrSblon 
1 


2 


3 


4 


Serious 
Problem 
5 


Lack of Adequate Liaison 
with Treatment Staff 


551 


30t 


12% 


5% 


1% 


Lack of siqjpiementary 
Staff (Educational 
Counselors, PsychDlo- 
gists, etc.") 










17% 


Lack of Educational 
Followip with Parole 
and Post-Release 
Asencies 

Conflicts with custody 


111 

45i 


17* 
261 


25% 
22% 


20% 
5% 


20% 


Conflicts with Mainten- 
ance of Institution 
, Ce.^.. inmates' -lobs) 


31* 


33% 


16% 


16% 


2% 
4% 


Conflicts with other 
Institutional Programs 
for Inmates (religious, 
recreational, etc.") 


48t 


25* 


13% 


8% 


5% 


Lack of Administrative 
Support 


531 


27% 


11% 


7% 


3% 



Of 160 respondents, 96% started that an inmate's 
educational record goes into a cumulative file. Table - 
22 shows the percentages of these institutions which allow 
access to this file by persons outside the Education Depart 
ment. 
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TABLE 22 



Percentage of Institutions Allowing Access to Inmate 
% Educational Rec61tt9^ External Perscnnel 0^150) 



Available To 


Percent of Institutions 


Parole Board 
Post-Release Employer 
Post-Release Vocational Training 
Program 

Post -Release Education Program 


97% 
52% 

61% 
65% 



The Quality of Instruction and Teacher 
Training for CorrecLTons' ' 

This issue area was explored by the following questions 
:,n the NCEEP questionnaire: (1) the amount and types 
c»f training given correctional educators, (2) the number of 
teachers per institution, (3) the types of inservice avail- 
able to teachers, (4) the evaluation of teachers, and (5) 
the evaluations conducted to measure program quality. 

Plespondents were asked to record the number of teach- 
ing staff in their institution. The 159 responses were 
averaged and these averages are reported in Table 23. 



TABLE 23 



Average Nunber of Teachers Per 
Institution by Program (N«159) 



Program 


Part-Time 


Full-Time 


ABE 


1.4 


2.0 


SE/GED 


1.4 


2.0 


PSE 


4.3 


.7 


VOC 


1.2 


5.3 


SOC 


.7 





The percentage of 159 responding institutions which 
reported having fiom one to five full-time vocational 
teachers is 36%. Those having from six to 15 full-time 
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vocational teachers equals 31%. An additional 7% of the 
institutions reported having 16 to 30 full-time vocational 
teachers. Of the responding institutions, 28* did not re- 
port any full-time vocational teachers. There were 32* 
that reported no full-time ABE staff and 55% with from one 
to four full-time ABE teachers. The remaining 13% of the 

tSS^I^^iS^ ^^^^^ of from five to 13 full-time 

ABE ^taff . The average number of full-time Secondary or 
GED teachers is two. Of the 159 responding institutions, 
36% nave no full-time GED or Secondary teachers. In 61% 
of the institutions there are from one to six such teachers. 

When the numbers of part-time staff in each of the 
five education programs are considered, the average numbers 
are fairly close to the average numbers of full-time staff, 
with th.e exception of the Post Secondary and Vocational 
Education programs. In Post Secondary Education, the aver- 
age number of part-time staff is 4.3, with 53% of the 
institutions reporting no such staff. The range of part- 
time Post Secondary Education staff extends from one to 30 
persons and 40% of the institutions have from one to 16 
part-time Post Secondary teachers. In Vocational Education 
the average number of part-time staff is 1.2, with 75% of 
the institutions reporting no such staff. 

The average number of teachers, administrators, and 
support staff per institution having the following as their 
highest degrees of educational attainment are reported be- 
low: 



TABLE 24 



Educational Levels of Correctioiial Education Staff (N-155) 





Average Nimber Per Institution 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 


Associates Degree 
Baccalaureate Degree 
Masters Degree 


■■.89 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■H 5 . 19 
■■■■^■■■■■Hl 4 . 83 


Doctorate Degree 


■ .27 



Data gathc^red from, the questionnaire also reported the 
numbers of teachers holding state certifications in specif- 
ic areas. Table 25 identifies the average numbers of teach 
ers with each certification per institution. 

TABLE 25 



Average Ntmber of State Certified Teachers Per 
Institution by Area of Certification (N-154) 



Area of Certification 


Average Niinber of Teachers 
Per Institution 


Vocational Educatign 


4.60 


Secondary Education 
General 

Specific Subject Area 


1.68 
2.91 


Elementary Education 


2.00 


Adult Basic Education 


.90 


Guidance 


.51 


Specialist Certification 
Reading 

Special Education 
Learning Disabilities 
BiR 

Speech Therapy 
Social Restoration 
Other 


.43 . 

.40 

.18 

.05 

.08 

.05 

.18 



Another question in the NCEEP survey instrument in- 
vestigated criteria for the employment of teachers. This 
question offered five choices and respondents -were asked 
to check those criteria that were used in staff hiring. 
Table 26 shows the percentage of institutions using each 
criteria in the hiring of teachers. • 
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TABLE 26 

Criteria Used in the Bnployment of Teachers OJ-160) 



criteria tor Teacher Eaploymenf " ' " ' 


Percent of Institutions 
Using Criteria 


Certification in Appropriate Area 
. Civil Service Status 
%)ecial Prior Training 
Experience with Similar Populations 
Other 


861 
391 
261 
261 
241 



Since both the academic and vocational programs uti- 
tJ^^^^l^ °^ teachers, a question was asked to deter 
mine the number and types of full- and part-time teachers 
in each institution. The following table presents the 
average number of such teachers per institution. 

TABLE 27 

cage Ntmber of Prirt- and Full -Time Vocational 
and^cademic Teachers Per Institution (N-160) 



Part-Time 


Full -Time 


.56 


5.20 


.35 


.89 


.16 


.42 


.28 


.13 



Vocational Teachers 
Certified Teachers 
Non-Certified Teachers 

(Excludingntnmate Teachers) 
Inmate Teachers 
Teachers, from Special 
Outside Prolects 



Academic Teachers fExcluding 

CoileM LeveTT^ 

Lertitied Teachers 
Non-Certified Teachers 

(Excluding Inmate Teachers) 
Inmate Teachets 
Teachers from Special 
Outside Prolects 




5.79 
.29 

.24 



■ / 

/ 



Questions relating 'to inservice training and teacher 
evaluation were asrked. Of the 1S3 responding institutions, 
43t conduct mandatory inservice training, 4 It provide op- 
tional inservice training, and 171 have no inservice traTn- 
ing .available. In those institutions ofTering inservice 
programs X they are conducted at the following intervals: 
(1) weeMy--6», (2) monthly--17l, (i) annually -33» , and 
(4) "other"- -431. A majority of those answering "other" 
reported that inservice courses were offered on an "as 
needed" basis. 

Regular evaluations of education staff are conducted 
in the responding institutions on the following basis: 
(1) annually- -701, (2) monthly--8l, (3) not conducted- -21 , 
and (4) "other"- -201 . These evaluations of educational 
staff are done by the personnel identified in Table 28. 
As shown in this table, supervisors are reported as being 
responsible for an overwhelming majority of all staff 
evaluation. 

\ 

TABLE '28 ^ 



Persons, Responsible for Evaluation of 
Educational Staff (N-1S6) 



Person Responsible 


Percent of institutions 


External Personnel 


14.0% , 


Supervi^sors 


96.0% 


Peers 


.6* 


Inmates 


4.0% 


Other 

• 


7.0% 



\ I 

Slightly over one half of the su'rv/^yed institutions 
use inmates as staff in their Education Department. In- 
mates are employed as support or teaching staff in the 
education programs of 59% of the 160 responding institu- 
tions.^ Those institutions (94) .which use inmates in their 
education programs assign various responsibilities to these 
inmates, as shown in the following percentages: (1) teach- 
ing aide--78%, (2) assigned tutoring- -59% , (3) monitoring 
equipment"- -33% , (4) classroom teaching--27% , and (5) 
"other"--19%. 

Table 29 presents the percentages of responding 
institutions which rated three items relevant to 
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instructional quality as influencing their ability to meet 
inmates' learning needs. 

TABLE 29 

Percentage of Instituticms Rating Items 
Relevant to Quality of Instruction (N-1S8).. 



Item influencinf^ Education 
Program Quality 


Not'A 
Problem 
1 


• 

2 


3 


4 


Serious^ 
Problem 
5 


Lack of Qualified Teachers 




19% 


.8% • 


4t 


5% ■ 


Lack of Supplementary Staff 




(Educational Counselors, 












Psychologists, etc.) 


30% 


22% 


' m 




16% 


tack of Inservice Training 








for Staff 

1 


30% 


33% 


19% 


13% 


61 



f The majority of responding institutions use a combina- ' 

tion of individualized programed instruction and classroom 
instruction, in- teaching ABE and SE/GED classes. T^ie per- 
■cehtage of the respondents which use these ^eachin'g methods 
are shown in Table 30. * 

* 

TABLE 30 ■ ' .• 



Instructional Methods Used in 
ABE and SE/GLD Programs 



Method of Instruction 


Percent of Institutions by^rocram 




ABE 


S}i "^D 




(N-152) 


(N-, -1 


Individualized Programed 






In!structicn . 


38% 


22% 


Classroom Instruction 


7% 


14% . 


•Both of thp Above 


60% 


60% 


Other 


2% 




5% 



A cqmbination of teaching methods was also reported in ' 
vocational programs. Table '31 shows the percentage of re- 
spondents and the teaching methods used. 
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TABLE 31 

Instructional Methods Used in Vocational Programs (N-140) 



Method of Instruction 



Percent of -Institutions 



Oh- the- job training 
Classroom Instruction 
Both of the above 
Other 



3t 

m 

811 
61 



Almost one half (47%) of the 126 responding institu- 
tions assessed the availability of Post Secondary Educa- 
tion programs as adequate to meet inmate educational needs. 



Of the 28 Superintendents and Deputy Superintendents 
interviewed, nine administrators reported that Director 
of Education has the ultimate responsibility for designing 
education programs, hiring educational staff, and allocating 
funds. Five stated that these areas are the joint respons- 
ibility of the Director of Education and the Superintendent, 
with the Superintendent having to give final approval for 
any chalj^es made. Six reported that the Superintendent 
makes^the decisions in the areas of designing education 
proWjra^ns, allocating funds, and hiring educational staff. 

ihe administrators interviewed, when questioned about 
future changes in correctional education programs, stated 
that they v;ould like to see the following: (1) more cor- 
relation between program offerings and employment possibil- 
ities, f2) more social skills courses, (3) more community 
interaction, C4) more on-the-job training, and (5) a greater 
emphasis on education in correctional institutions. Most - 
administrators view Adult Basic Education as the most 
crucial pai't of any correctional education program and 
belj.eve that the quality and quantity of their educational 
offerings are good and that education is an important aspect 
of their institution since it involves a great majority 
df their prison population. 

In interviews with the administrators of educational 
programs, questions about the student selection process 



Site Visits 
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were asked. Thirteen of the administrators reported that 
programs are voluntary and thct inmate requests to attend 
.school are the most important aspect of the selection pro- 
cess. Eleven stated that recommendations from the classi- 
fication unit are ri.so considered, and five make use of 
re co)nmend-.t ions from individual staff members. , 

Educational goals for individual students are gener- 
ally doteruiined through testing (10), through staff recom- 
mendations (6) , or through inmate interest as determined 
by an interview (5). Once a student is enrolled, progress 
is most frequently monitored through measures of grade 
level advancement (i.e., GED test) (18). Additionally, 
Aine of the educational administrators defined inmate suc- 
cess by the number of inmates who stay in the program. 
Five stated that success is not easily measurable because 
it involves the development of both self-concept and eood 
habits. *^ * 

Educational administrators were evenly divided about 
whether they felt they have sufficient educational staff. 
The most commonly expressed needs for additional staff 
were for more support staff, counselors, specialists, and 
substitute teachers. Thirteen of the educational adminis- 
trators stated that their staff are adequately trained 
for their positions, seven that they are not, and five 
expressed a nc^/i for specific training for those working 
in a correction*, setting. 

Nine of these administrators rated their inservice 
opportunities for staff as good to excellent, while seV*n 
stated that inservice opportunities are insufficient andS 
not responsive to the staff's needs. The types of inser>A- 
ice training offered most often, according to 15 of the ' 
educational administrators, are a potpourri of workshops, 
conferences, staff meetings, and courses. Nine adminis- 
trators stated that there is no formal inservice training 
offered, while three said that there is a formal and 
systematic inservice program. 

Ten administrators stated that "needs assessments" had 
been done in their institutions. Most of these, however, 
reported that these assessments were of limited scope and 
either concentrated on a specific project or were designed 
to meet a funding requirement. Eight said that no formal 
needs assessment had been done and that the only available 
information on inmate needs was from knowledge gained 
throuch classif icationa and/or individual diagnosis. 
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The responses of the 37 teachers interviewed corre- 
sponded closely with those of the educational administrators 
in the areas of student selection, determination of educa- 
tional gpals, and monitoring of student progress. 

/• 

There was a 50-50 split in the teachers' perceptions 
of the adequacy of their own preparation for teaching in 
a correctional institution. Most of those interviewed (16) 
indicated there are not enough inservice programs available, 
but that those programs which are offered are of good qual- 
ity (15). Five teachers stated that most inservice courses 
are too general and seven rated them as "not good". 

Regarding teacher evaluation, most teachers (21) re- 
ported that it is done by the Director of Education and 
takes^the form of observation (8) and/or a written report 
(16). Five reported that there is no formal evaluation. 

Teachers were asked to describe the process used to 
select inmates for education programs. Although all those 
interviewed listed a variety of methods, the most commonly 
cited were (1) Diagnostic Center testing, cited by 11 
teachers; (2) individual inmate's choice, cited by 11; 
(3) classification team meetings, cited by nine; (4) personal 
interviews and grade level, cited by four; and (5) use of 
Stanford Achievement Test scores, cited by four teachers. 
A followup question related to the determination of educa- 
tional goals for the individual inmate. Of the teachers 
interviewed, 14 stated that they rely primarily on diagnos- 
tic testing; five rely on individual inmat interest, and 
five use a combination of classification team recommenda- 
tions and inmate interest. Twenty-two reported that most 
inmate needs assessment is done either through diagnostic 
centers or to meet Title I funding requirements. 

Ten teachers reported that inmate progress is most 
often monitored by periodic testing. Ten reported that 
progress reports from teachers are important. Twenty-five 
said that no followup ^valuation has been done on imates 
who have been involved with the education program. 

A great majority of the teachers (26) stated that their 
roles and responsibilities ate clearly defined within the 
insitution and within the school. 

Of the 39 students interviewed, most (25) described 
the teachers as helpful in ineeting their educational needs. 
Aji even higher number (31) indicated that they enjoyed 
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participating in the education program. 

coi..!-^®'^^®5'^ ?^ inmates reported that the educational 
selection and placement process involved consultation with 
a classification committee, education staff members, and/or 
a counselor before program entry. Twelve indicated that no 
counseling was provided. Twenty inmates were able to get 
into the program of their choice and 28 knew what other 
education programs were available. 

nv^.r. ^i>^t^^^!:J^ inmates suggested that education should be 
changed to offer more courses, programs, materials, and 
facilities. Eight inmates cited the need for more diversity 
in program and course offerings with an emphasis on career 
education, vocational programing and community-related 
programs. ' 



E. Access to Resources and Materials 



Respondents were asked to indicate how seriously a 
list of gi^en items affected their education staffs ability 
to meet inmates' learning needs. The relative frequencies 
ot the responses are reported in Table 32. 

TABLE 32 

Percentage of institutions Rating 
Possible Problem Areas (N»157) 



Problem Area 


1 




Rating 








Not A 
Problem 

<1 


2 


3 


1 

4 


Serious 
Problem 
5 


Lack of Educational 
"Hardware" 


44% 


29% 


15% 


10% 


3% 


Lack of Educational 
"Software" 


51% 


25% 


13% 


8% 


3% 


LacK ot Instructional 
Material Related to 
Inmate Needs 


44% 


26% 


15% 


1 

10% 


5% 


LacK ot Aoeguate books. 
Tools, § Other Educa- 
tional Materials 


43% 


29% 


15% 


8% 


4% 


LacK ot Study Areas 
Conducive to Good 
Learning 


27% 


20% 


20% 


21% 


12% 


inadequate Library 
Facilities 


30% 


30% 


20% 


12% 


8% 
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Information was sought about the following: (1) the 
use of volunteer tutors, (2) ^he adequacy of library facil- 
ities, (3) the availability and quality of study space, 
(4) the use of community resources, and (5) the effects of 
institutional security regulations on the use of resources 
and materials. 

Inmates are the primary source of volunteer tutors. 
They are used in 551 of the responding institutions and are 
considered to be "effective" in 801 of the institutions 
using them. 

In response to a question about library facilities, the 
average number of volumes in the libraries of the 136 respond 
ing institutions was reported as 6,869, although the range 
varied widely. Of 155 responding institutions, 96* reported 
that library resources are available to inmate students. 
This availability was viewed as adequate to meet the needs 
of education programs by 70i of the respondents. A large 
portion of the 156 responding institutions (811) also 
have arrangements for interlibrary loans with community li- 
braries to supplement their facilities. In summary, 54* of 
the 157 respondents rated their library facilities as "ade- 
quate". Of the remainder, 24* rated library resources as 
"poor" and 22* reported that they are "excellent". 

The NCEEP questionnaire addressed the uss of external 
resources in education programs. In 89% of the 156 respond- 
ing institutions, such resources are utilized. In 65* of 
the institutions, external resources were reported in use 
only on an occasional basis . External resources are used 
on a regular basis by 24* of the institutions, while 11* 
reported never using outside resources. The majority of 
the 158 responding institutions (58*) reported that their 
education programs are moderately limited in scope by a 
lack of contact with community resources and experiences, 
whereas, 28* stated that thev are not limited in this 
respect, and 14* indicated that they are very limited by 
the lack of community contact. 

AQE and Secondary/GED Programs 

Respondents were asked to assess the "availability" and 
"quality" of resources and materials in their ABE and SE/GED. 
programs. The following items were rated: (1) Textbooks, 
(2) Charts, Graphs, Globes, 5 Maps; (3) Educational Films ^ 
Filmstrips, (4) Audiovisual Equipment, (5) Classroom Space, 
and (6) Desks, Chairs, 5 Other Classroom Furniture. 
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In both program areas, both the overall availability 
and quality of these items were assessed by most respond- 
ents as sufficient and of .high quality, with the exception 
of the Item "Charts, Graphs, Globes, § Maps". Even in 
this rating, however, only 18% of the 146 respondents in 
ABE and. only 15* of the 152 respondents in SE/GED judged 
this Item as "definitely insufficient" and of "poor 
quality". 

Post Secondary Education Programs 

The NCEEP , issues paper reported that the rvisources of 
the outside community are essential for the implementatioa 
and maintenance of a viable Post Secondary Education Tsrc-gram. 
In questionnaire responses, however, only 14% of th^» 120 
responding institutions indicated that a "lack of adequate 
liaison" with external institutions was a significant p -ob- 
lem in terms of the effectivenss of their PSE programs. 

There are n£ inmates participating in Post Secondary 
educational release programs in 58% of the 123 responding 
institutions. Of those institutions which do have educa- 
tional release arrangements, 67% reported that the number 
of inmates participating ranges from one to 10. The average 
number of inmates in all the reported educational release 
programs is 7.8, and the range extends from one to 120 
inmates. 

Vocational Education Programs 

Educational administrators were asked to rate the 
following items in terms of the availability and quality 
in Vocational Education programs. In Table 33, the per- 
centages listed indicate the proportion of respondents 
who assessed each item as being "sufficient to meet the 
needs of all classes" and "modern and of high quality". 
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TABLE 33 



The Availability and Quality of 
Resources and Materials in Vocational 
Education Programs CN-136) 



Item I Percent Assigning Rating 





Sufficient 


High 




Availability 


Quality 


Textbooks 


68t 


64% 


Charts, Graphs, Globes, 
§ Maps 






381 


34% 


Educational Films § 






Filmstrips 


451 


45% 


Audiovisual Equipment 


551 


54% 


Classroom Space 


45% 


43% 


Desks, Chairs, § Other 






Classroom Furniture 


56% 


52% 


Lighting 


66% 


58% 


Lab Space Q VIbrk 






Stations 


46% 


46% 


Hand Tools for Occupa- 






tional Areas 


66% 


61% 


Machines § Equipment 


50% 


55% 


Instructional Supplies 


55% 


53% 



Questionnaire respondents were asked to list any 
vocational training programs contracted through an external 
agency, and to indicate which of these programs have a 
post-release job placement component. Out of the 153 insti 
tutions which responded to this question, 59% reported that 
there were no such externally contracted programs. In 19% 
of the. 62 institutions which have an externally contracted 
program, there was a post-release job placement component 
reported. 

Two other factors pertinent to the issue of accessi- 
bility of resources and materials are the extent to which 
"prior investment of equipment" and "availability of in- 
structors" affect Vocational Education program offerings. 
In 60% of the 116 responding institutions, "prior invest- 
ment of equipment" was rated as an "important" or an 
"extremely important" factor in the determination of Voca- 
tional Education program offerings. In 68% of 117 respond- 
ing institutions, the "availability of instructors" was 
rated similarly. 



Site Visits 

Twelve educational administrators reported that the 
lack of appropriate space prohibits the implementation and 
design of an effective education program. Overall, however, 
the administrators stated that their respective departments 
possess adequate resources and materials. f ai Lments 

Educational administrators were almost unanimous in 
their conviction that the resources and materials in their 
education programs are effectively monitored and cooperative 
ly shared. Only one interviewee stated that the monitoring 
of materials is an on-going and serious problem. 

vA 15 cases, these administrators stated that their 

Education Departments operate under the same constraints 

S^th^'rHno^J"?:;^ departments in the institution, 

with respect to policies or regulations prohibiting the use 
of certain space, personnel, or materials. In all-male 
institutions, three of the educational administrators af- 
firmed that the employment of women as support or teaching 
personnel is subtly, yet firmly, discouraged. 

Twenty-two of the teachers interviewed reported that 
there are not enough staff to meet the educational ndeds 
of their respective institutions. In 19 cases, teachers 
stated that they do have adequate space, materials, and 
resources and 31 ^ the teachers reported that they have 
adequate access to information regarding the availability 
and proper utilization of educational materials. 

The majority (23) of. the 39 inmates interviewed stated 
that they have sufficient materials, supplies, and books 
for their educational endeavors. The most frequent com- 
plaint among inmates regarding the materials and resources 
being used in the education programs dealt vich the quality, 
relevance, and "antiquity" of such materials . 

Inmates were evenly divided in their opinions of the 
adequacy of institutional library resources. In several 
cases, however, the inmates ' judgements of the institutional 
library appeared to be based primarily on their perceptions 
ot the volume, quality, and scope of its legal works. 

When questioned about what they would like to see 
changed in the institution's Education Department, the most 
frequent response by inmates (23) was the desire to see an 
overall expansion of the educational facility, program 



offerings, and courses. More specifically,, the areas of 
career education, vocational programs, and community -related 
education programs were cited by eight interviewees as the 
areas of greatest need by the "consumers" of correctional 
education. 



F. Evaluation 



A substantial part of the NCEEP questionnaire dealt 
specifically with the topic of program evaluation. Recipi- 
ents of the questionnaire were asked to provide the following 
data regarding evaluations of education programs done since 
January 1, 1973: (1) Title of Evaluation(s) , (2) Year of 
Evaluation(s) , (3) Evaluator (s) . (4) Internal Evaluation(s) , 
or (5) External Evaluation (s) . Additionally, each recipi- 
ent was asked to provide descriptive information about 
(1) which elements of the program(s) evaluated were examined 
in evaluations and (2) which of these elements vere the 
primary aspects examined. The data collected provide a 
picture of the quantitative status of evaluation in cor- 
rectional education programs and allows a delineation of 
the aspects of correctional education programs given greater 
or lesser emphasis over the past five years. 

The following table depicts the percentage of institu- 
tions reporting program evaluation(s) done since January 
1, 1973 in each of the five program areas: 

TABLE 34 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Evaluations 




54 
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. A question concerning which aspects of programs had 
been examined in evaluations was included in each of the 
five sections of the questionnaire dealing with specific 
program areas. Recipients of the questionnaire were asked 
to do the following: (1) check those items listed tnat 
best described what program aspects their evaluation fsl 
had examined and (2) double check those five items listed 
that best described the primary aspects examined. Table 
35 presents the responses to this question, separately for 
each program area. Within each program area, two percent- 
ages are given in the following order: 

CI) The percentage of respondents who indicated 
that this aspect was examined. It should be 
noted^that this percentage includes all re- 
spondents who either single or double checked 
an aspect. 

(2) The percentage of respondents who indicated 
that this aspect was a primary one examined 
in the evaluation (s) . This percentage is a 
subset of the first, being only those re- 
spondents who double checked an item. y 

There was a total of 916 individual program evaluations ' 
reported in all of the five program areas. Of these indi- 
vidual evaluations, 490 (531) were described as "external" 
evaluations and 426 (47%) were listed as "internal" evalu- 
ations. 
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TABLE 35 

Aspects Examined in Evaluations of thrj Five Program Areas 



Program Aspect 


^osram 


sue 
(N-48) 


ABE 
(N-95) 


(N-85) 


PSE 
. (N-60) 


VOC 
fN-81) 


Aspect 


Primary 
Aspect 


Aspect 


Primary 
Aspect 


Aspect 


Primary 
AsDect 




Primary 




Primary 


Educational Goals 
and Principles 


1 1\ 




921 


641 


< 

89t 


^ 671 


651 


401 


931 


"62t 


Inmate Response 
tO/Program 


ft ft & 


521 


701 , 


341 


671 


291 


721 


47t 


81t 


41% 


Job Market 
Assessment 




61 


141 


41 


/16I 


21 


251 


71 


78t 


41% 


Post -Program 
Followup 


141 


6t 






71 i 






1\ 


9 A A. 

391 


6t 


Post-Release 
Followup 


181 


81 


121 


01 


111 


01 


271 


81 


401 


12* 


kecidivism 


211 


81 


171 


21 


221 




' 28f 


151 


26i 


4t 


Inmate Population 
Needs Assessiffint 


651 


in 


. 64t 


V^6I 


701 


371 


551 


331 


691 


371 


Utilization 0/ Com- 
munity Resoufces' 


461 


151 


281 


31 


271 


21 


371 


121 


481 


10* 


Teacher/Student 
Ratio 


581 


231 


771 


301 


811 


< 281 


45t 


171 


7.81 


301 


enrollment 




46t 


83t 


481 


90t 


451 


851 


451 


921 


4U 


Dropout Rate 


561 


1 231 


611 


211 


621 


201 ' ■ 


68i 


3^1 


621 


224 ■■ 
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TABLE 35cont. 



Program Aspect > 


Program 




• ABE 
CN-95) 


CN- 


BS) 


PSE 
(N-60) 


vc 

(N- 


c . 

Bl) 


Aspect 


prunar/ 
Aspect ' 


Aspect 


Primary 
Aspect 


Aspect 


Primary 
Aspect 


Aspect 


Primary 
Aspect 


Aspect 


Primary 
Aspect 


Grade Level 
Advancement 


MA 


NA 


78t 


341 


71t 


27t 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA ' 


Conpletlon Rate 


771 


S4I 


741 


381 


661 


451 


651 


40t 


84t' 


40t 


Recruitment/Selec- 
tion Procedures 


31t 


8t 


54t 


lit 


Sit 


lit 


42t 


lot 


62t 


16t 


Facilities 


b8t 




08^ 


181 


001 




62t 


17t 


8ot 


401 ' 


Staff 
Preparation 


52t 


23t 


801 


311 


70t 


28t 


38t 


ISt 


77t 


31t 


Counseling and 
Supportive 
Services 


52t 


21t 


46t 


lit 


S2t 


7t • 


7 S8t 

J •JO V 


20t 

M W V 


58t 


16t 


Security Pro- 
cedures 


ISt 


ot 


241 


2t 


24t 


2t 


2St 


7t 


39t 


6t 


Teaching Metliods 


671 


421 


".Sir 


451 


82t 


411 


42t 


20t 


821 


31t 


Pre and Post 
Testing 
Procedures 


58t 


3St 


731 


34t 


74t 


37t 


NA 


NA 


S7t 


ISt 


Internal Testing 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 

1 


NA 


NA 


22t 


81 


NA 


NA 


Other 


21 


Ot 


lU 


It 


I5t 


It 


14t 


9t 


lot 


3t 



In four of the program areas--ABE, SE/GED, PSE, and 
VOC- -those receiving the questionnaire were asked if the 
funding source (s) for these respective programs required 
program -evaluations. The following table depicts the per- 
centage, of programs in which the funding source (s) requires 
an evaluation at least once a year: 

TABLE 36 

Evaluation as a Funding Requirement 



Program Area 



ABE 
SH/GED 
PSB . 
VDC 



Percent Requiring Evaluation 
At L east Once A Year 



iJ! — m — m 




148 
148 
118 
137 



Site Vi sit- 

Directors of Education and/or their designated repre- 
sentatives reported that regularly conducted "external" 
program evaluations were most^frequently the responsibility 
of a state or federal corrections and/or education depart- 
ment. These evaluations are conducted either through a 
regional or state auditor, or by the field representative 
of an externally funded program. 

T.en of the educ;ational administrators interviewed, 
however, stated that the main thrust of their efforts in 
evaluation was the day-to-day monitoring of their programs, 
staff, and facilities. Often this is done in an informal 
manner and on an "^s needed" basis. 

';hen asked if more evaluation of their programs was 
neeied, 12 responded affirmatively and six of these empha- 
.sized the n-^ed for the "right kind" of evaluation. This 
"right kind" of evaluation was described as one that would 
focus on the following: (1) the quality of programs, (2) 
the needs these programs addressed, and (3) the develop- 
mental, continuous, and integrated nature of education 
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prpgrams 




When asked , hat they felt should be the main criteria 
in evaluating education programs, the educatiSna? adminis- 
trators unanimously stressed the need for qualitative aid 
process orif^nted" evaluation lodels . Such items as teach- 
ing techniques, student progress records, iniiate relponte 

tSe^'m^n^^.^^''^'''-'^^"^^^^ were^eJ?ioned as • 

the mam criteria in this type of evaluation. 

tratorrdeflt^^n2r??^'°?? addressed to educational adminis- 
ev^„I^•nn J ff^c^^ically with post-release evaluation, and 
evaluation of the impact of education programs on an inmate's 
institutional adjustment. The universal Response to bo?h 
these questions was that there was no formal process of 

rviz Post'? '•-'5'' ^''^'^ specific programs 

Education and Vocational Education) 

results of these evaluations were either incomplete unknown 

'aSi^sS^'i. oj'?h'"r^'-'° ^^'"^^^'^ ins?imional ' 
adjustment, 13 of the administrators felt that education 

^?nn^^^H' ^^^^y ^"^h ^^se, however, educa- 

tional administrators stated that this perception was the 

and ias^noJ^h^,":.' '""'^"'^ ^^^"^ lnsti?utional stalf 

tt:/J\^ I empirical evidence. Five simrly 

til iLl^ J^^r ""^^ evaluation or feedback regarding 
aJ adj^Sttment . Programs on an inmate's institution. 

Representatives from state or federal agencies, aeents 
from external funding sources, institutional administrators 
Directors of Education, and teachers were cited 25 times 11' 
participants in evaluation. In six of the facilities vi.iLd 
an independent external cvaluator(s) had been irvoUed In ' 
some segment of the education program. Usually, external 
evaluators were employed either to evaluate college programs 
or in an advisory role for self-study evaluations I^mftes 
were mentioned as participants in program evaluations Tn 
five cases, but in all of these cases, inmate feedback was 
essentially of an "informal" nature. 

When questioned regarding whether or inot evaluations 
ot education programs should consider the impact of the 
program on recidivism rates, educational administrators 
wore almost evenly divided about this issue. Of the admin- 
istrators surveyed. 10 said that recidivism rates should not 
.l^nni i^S "-"l ^v^l^^^io" and eight believed that recidivism 
should be included as one factor in assessing the effective- 
ness ot their programs. 
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When the 37 teachers interviewed were asked what as- 
pects of their education program needed evaluation, there 
were a variety of responses. The most frequent responses 
were the following: (1) staff training, cited by eight 
teachers; (2) teaching methods, cited by six; (3) inmate 
response, cited by six; (4) relevance to job market, cited 
by four teachers; and (5) resource availability, also cited 
by four teachers. 

Teachers reported that they usually did not use any 
post-program or post-release followup evaluation of their 
work with inmates. The nine teachers who did maintain con- 
tact with fornier students usually did so through the inmate* 
post-release employer. 

Teachers were asked to assess the impact of participa- 
tion in education programs on gp. inmate's institutional 
adjustment. Thi) most frequent'response was that all feed- 
DacK on instii.ui.io!ii*il duj aatiuiiut occurs cr» an infer!!' ?J , 
random basis, usually either at inter-departmental staff 
meetings or through day-to-day conversations with other 
staff. The teachers were evenly split on the issue of 
whether recidivism rates should be considered in the evalu- 
ation of education programs. 
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CHAPTER III 



ASSESSMENT 



This chapter of the summary report is an assessment of 
correctional education programs for inmates in the state 
and federal prison systems of the continental United States 
based on the data presented in the previous chapter. The 
framework for the examination of these data are the issues 
Identified in the NCEEP issues paper and summarized in the 
Introduction to this report. 

A* General Information 

A large number of prisons in the United States (751) 
dic locaUJ ii'i luiiil dieas. ihere are some indications 
that such locations may limit the availability, quality 
and retention of staff, as well as limiting the access to 
those resources necessary for educational enterprises. 

The length of time served in prison is slightly longer 
in medium security institutions than in maximum security 
facilities (32.45 months versus 31.20 months). A comparison 
of these figures is difficult, however, since the inmate 
may, after a period of time served in a maximum security 
facility, be transferred to a facility with a less secure 
classification. It is reasonable to conclude that most in- 
mates do return to "the street" in less than three years. 
These inmates are generally young adults. The reported 
average age of inmates is 26 years. 

The NCEEP issues paper reported that the average inmate 
re-enters the "outside" seeking jobs .;n a market which re- 
quires basic academic and vocational skills. Less than half 
the average institutional population, however, is enrolled 
in any type of educational program. The average number of 
inmates in the education programs sampled was 304, or ap • 
proximately three eighths of the total average prison popu- 
lation. This enrollment is not very high, considering that 
It was reported that 66% of the inmates do not have a high 
school diploma or a GED and one half of these 66% have not 
completed the eighth grade prior to commitment. While most 
institutions report having regular offerings in all major 
program areas, the average percentage of students enrolled 
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in education programs does not meet the needs of the total 
iiimate population. Only one third of those in need of 
either Adult Basic Education or Secondary or GED programs 
are enrolled in one of these programs. The same is true 
for those who could benefit from a Post Secondary Education 
program. The issue of aducational course offerings and 
program design is dealt with in more detail in Part D of 
this chapter. 

The NCEEP findings pr'^sent a somewhat more positive 
picture than ths data presented by Dell'Apa (1973). A 
comparison of data from the two studies is presented below: 

TABLE 37 



Percentage of Total Population and Highest 
Educational Level Ujpon Cooinitinent 



Educational Level 


Ml'Apa (1973) 


1 NCEEP (1977) 


Not Completed High School 


83.131 


66.411 


Conpleted High School 


13.52% 


22.67* 


Some College Education 


S.4* 


4.32* 



Table 38 indicates that little change in the percentage 
of the total population enrolled in program areas has oc- 
curred between 1973 and 1977. The one exception is in the 
area of Post Secondary Education programs. Comparisons 
are presented below: 

TABLE 38 



Percentage of Total Inmate Populations 
Enrolled in Specific Program Areas 



Program Area ^ 


Dell'Apa (1975) 


NCEEP (1977) 


Adult Basic Education 


10.871 


11.031 


Secondary Education/ GED 


11.27% 


11.56% 


Post Secondary Education 


5.871 


10.44% 


Vocational Education f ^\ 


17.381 

S — 1 


18.871 
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B. Funding and Administration 



This section will assess six issues relating to the 
tunding and administration of correctional education pro- 
grams on the evidence of the data collected from the ques- 
tionnaire and from the interviews conducted in site visits. 

Issue 1: The relationships among external agencie s 
responsib le tor the administration of educat ion 
programs for iniflates . 

In addition to the institution itself, the State 
Department of Education and Corrections and one or more in- 
stitutions of higher education usually share administrative 
responsibility. Almost half of the Directors of Educa- ' 
tion reported that the multiple administration of education 
programs was a cause of problems. In addition, in site- 
visit interviews with Superintendents and Deputy Superin- 
teaue.acs, hair ot these administrators expressed the belief 
that their administrative actions were influenced and de- 
termined by such conflicts. They were particularly dis- 
concerted by their inability to determine policies or set 
priorities for education because principle funding jjecisions 
were made at the State ; Department level in either Correc- 
tions or Education. 

Similar concerns were expressed by educational adminis- 
trators who were of the opinion that program planning was 
hindered by conflict and confusion over administrative re- 
sponsibility. It war- also reported that, in some cases, 
educational efforts were impeded by the influence of this 
conflict upon staff morale and hiring procedures. 

Teachers voiced the most concern over conflicts among 
administrative agencies. They viewed the external agencies 
as having considerable influence upon the design of programs 
and the staffing patterns in the educational program. The 
latter influence was a major concern, probably because job 
security could be jeopardized by external decisions. 

Issue 2: The relationship among administrators 
within the prison . ~~ ~~ 

There was some evidence that conflict between adminis- 
trators in the prison may exist. The responses to the 
questionnaire and site interviews, however, reveal that such 
conflicts are not common and, when existing, are not viewed 
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as a major concern. Both Superintendents and educational 
administrators commented that the relationship of the 
administration to the Education Department is much the same 
as it is to any other department and is harmonious in most 
instances. The one area most likely to cause conflict be- 
tween the administration and the Education Department is 
staff hiring. Conflict sometimes results from the fact 
that the final hiring decisions are often made by non- 
educational administrators. 

Issue 3: The need for comprehensive planning to 
provide long term funding, development, and 
integration of programs . ~ 

The data suggest that lack of planning is indeed an 
issue in correctional education. Conflict within the 
institution, however, does not seem to be the cause of this 
problem. Other factors, especially external influences, 
moTA directly result in a lack of tiuuwdlioucil plaiuiiuK. 

In interviews with educational administrators, th(* most 
commonly cited problem in the area of educational planning 
was the number of external agencies involved in the funding 
of programs and the need to continually reapply for and 
justify funds needed to run programs on a regular basis. 
It was reported by 861 of the questionnaire respondents 
that state agencies required reapplication for funds on at 
least an annual basis. Federal agencies were reported to 
require such reapplications 99% of the time. When asked 
if the need for frequent funding reapplications interfered 
with their ability to plan programs for more than one year 
in advance, almost half the the questionnaire respondents 
indicated that it does. The responsibility for making 
funding requests is solely that of the prison administration 
in only 41 of the responding institutions. The remaining 
104 facilities must rely on other agencies or administrators 
to apply for educational funds. 

It should be noted that the varying number of funding 
sources also prohibits the integration of education programs. 
In cases where the source of program funding identifies 
specific target populations (i.e., Title I), enrollment 
may be limited. 

Issue 4: The need for adequate funding. 



The amount of funds spent on education in prisons 
appears to vary greatly from prison to prison, state to 
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state, and system to system. The average amount reported 
by the sample was $261,201.80 per year, with the average 
annual expenditure per student being $905.59. 

The funding sources for correctional education appear 
to have remained stable over the last five years. Dell'Ap 
stated'that-" ^^^^^^^^ of funding for state institutions. 

The States carry slightly less than 

80 percent of the costs of academic 

programs, with the federal government 

supplying about 20 percent of the 

money. Other sources are negligible, 

accounting for only about one percent 

of the total costs of the program, (p. 11) 

IJ!!t^^K^^ ""^^^ federal institutions excluded, show 

aJe as follows: '''' education programs 

All State Sources 751 
All Federal Sources 22% 
All Other Sources 21 

The adequacy of funds for education was not questioned 
by the Superintendents and Deputy Superintendents durinc 
site interviews. Almost half of the respondents to the 
questionnaire, however, rated educational funding as "inad- 
equate" and considered it a problem. This response was 
repeated in interviews with educational administrators. 
They reported that if enrollment were to incrccse to ac- 
commodate all those who could or wanted to benefit from edu- 
cation, then present funds would certainly not be adequate 
until more space and funds are made available, however 
such program expansion is a moot point. Teachers and treat- 
ment staff believed there was a general need for more fund- 
ing for educational progr^s. 

The expressed opinion of prison administrators and 
treatnient personnel is that education is a vitally important 
part ot the rehabilitative effort of prisons. The operation 
of an educational program to meet the special needs of Incar- 
cerated adults would require more money than a program for 
a normal population. It is therefore difficult to accept 
that a commitment of less than 9% of the institutional 
budget offers "adequate" financial support to education pro- 
grams for the inmates of the prisons in the continental 
united States. 
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Issue 5; The diverse sources of "soft" funding . 

The fact that a number of agencies are often involved 
in the funding of correctional education programs was identi- 
fied as an issue in the NCEEP issues paper. Since many 
sources grant funds for relatively short periods and have 
guidelines and eligibility requirements which are subject 
to change on an annual basis, it is sometimes the case that 
the acquisition of such "soft" funds consumes a considerable 
amount of the educational administrator's time- and effort. 

The findings of this survey confirm that there are 
numerous and varied sources of fundinj/ for correctional 
education. It has already been noted that, in state insti- 
tutions, 751 of this funding comes from the state in which 
the prison is located. This funding, however, is often not 
from a single source and is often composed of, but not 
limited to, allocations from various deDartments within 
the Department of Corrections, the Department of Education, 
the Department of Welfare, and the State Criminal Justice 
Planning Agency. Data indicate that funds from federal 
sources provide 22% of the money for education programs 
in state correctional institutions. As in the case of 
state funds, ni-unerous agencies are often involved, including 
offices in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the Department of Labor, and the U.S. Justice Department. 

Half (11) of the educational administrators interviewed 
indicated that such diverse sources of funding cause prob- 
lems with staffing and program continuity. They expressed 
concern that the uncertainty of funding from yerr to year 
forced them to manipulate staff slots, change staff asign- 
mcnts, or even terminate some teachers because of funding 
shortages. "Soft" funding appears to be much less of a 
problem in federal institutions and in those states with 
a centralized correctional education system. 

The amount of time and effort consumed in seeking 
and applyiixg for funds is most often considered a problem 
by correctional education administrators. It was found 
that most funding application and proposal writing is done 
at administrative levels above the institutional education 
program. 

Issue 6 : The need for knowl e dge about the availability 
and requ irements of TunZing . 

A large number of institutions do not apply directly' 
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for funds, but instead rely upon central state agencies to 
initiate funding requests. The knowledge of funding availa- 
bility and requirements, therefore, does not seem to be a 
significant issue in the institutions sampled. 

C. Nature of the Institution 

This section assesses the five issues associated with 
the nature^of the institution on the evidence of the data 
collected from the question^ai^e and site visits. 

Issue 1: T he relationship between the phil osophies 
of custodial and treatment personneX ^ 

The research and literature in the area of corrertiory--* 
education inuicaLed a ritt between the treatment and educa-* 
tion modalities within correctional institutions. It was 
suggested that there is a "triangulation" among custody, 
treatment, and education which affects communication among • 
all segments of the institution. * 

More than half of the questionnaire respondents rated 
the treatment staff (54%) and administrative staff (56%) 
as extremely supportive", while only 21% rated security 
staff as "extremely supportive". The total percentage of 
institutions rating the three staff areas as either "ex- 
tremely" or "moderately" supportive was 99% in the area of 
treatment, 97% in the area of administration, and 85% in 
the area of security. At the negative end of the spectrum, 
11% of the educators indicated that the security staff 
were "not supportive" and 4% rated them as "hostile". No 
respondent felt that treatment and administrative staff 
were hostile and few indicated they were not supportive. 

There seems to be some evidence to suggest that educa- 
tional administrators believe their program or course of- 
ferings are somewhat limited by security constraints. This 
view was reinforced by responses of teachers during the 
site visits. In response to a question about problems 
faced^as correctional educators, security conflicts were 
mentioned by eight of the teachers interviewed. It should 
be noted, however, that most of the educational personnel 
interviewed recognize the need for security and view it as 
an essentia part of the institution and as not interferinc 
critically with thei^ efforts. 



Of special concern in this issue is the conflict be- 
tween educational personnel and the inmates' work super- 
visors. More than one third of the respondents indicated 
that there is some degree of conflict generated over th^ 
issue of released time from the inmates' work assignments 
to attend classes. This conflict- was usually reported'as 
existing between the educational administrator or the educa- 
tion staff and the security staff together with the wark 
supervisor. There yere indications that this was seen as 
more intrustive by the teachers than ,by the Directors of 
Education. Several teachers cited interruptions of their 
class, particularly at ths whim of farm or industrial 
supervisors in times of high demand. 

An area of particular concern to administrators is the 
apparent impact of security constraints upon' the access to 
^.^tcrials aiiJ luo acqaisition of adequate space needed to 
complement programs. Several administrators also commented 
upon the negative attitudes of the security and administra- 
tive staff toward the use of women as professional staff, 
particularly in maximum security facilities. 



While no data regarding the attitudes of the administra- 
tive staff toward education were collected by the quetiion- 



naire, those interviewed during the site 'visits presented 
some contradictory positions. Generally; all the prison 
administrators interviewed stated that tl^ey viewed educa- 
tion as an important part of the overall 'effort of the in- 
stitution. A slight majority viewed it as part of the 
treatment process, whilW" the other principle view was that 
it was only part of a correctional system in which the main 
emphasis is on security. This contradj ct6ry stance was, 
to some extent, componded by the fact that almost all ad- 
ministrators describe their programs as qualitatively and 
quantitatively good. These opinions seem more contradictory 
when one examines the often espoused view that education is 
good for security and, to some extent, could be viewed as 
ii management rather than a rehabilitative Necessity. 

The relationship between education an4 treatment in 
the correctional system can be only partially determined 
through the data collected. Educational adbinistrators , in 
their responses tu the questionnaire and in site interviews, 
stated that the treatment staff has a strong influence upon 
an, inmate's decision to enroll in education! Less than 
half of those interviewed, however, stated jthat educational 
efforts and those of treatment were well-integrated. There 
was also some indication that communication$ between the 
two staffs are informal and ad hoc at best,; This is 
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contradicted somewhat by the fact that a, large majority of 
the questionnaire respondents reported that "adequate liai- 
son" exists between the treatment staff and the Education 
•Department. 



The teachers interviewed indicated similar if somewhat 
Stronger feelings about the relationship between education 
ahd treatment. Several teachers reported that there seems 
t6 be little or no relationship between their efforts and 
the overall treatment plan. In the institutions where 
tekchers are involved in the decisions regarding treatment, 
some indicated that it may be something of a wa&te of time 
and\ that no productive prescriptions were forthcoming as 
a result of such efforts. Few teachers actually ^^ad any 
work^ assignments in the treatment area. ' ^ 

'Information from interviews with treatment staff also 
indicates seme contradictions. There was general agreement 
that Education is an integral part of the total treatment 
prografcm. In a majority of the institutions, however, there 
IS no formal transfer of information between the two areas 
and few treatment personnel had more than a passing orienta- 
tion as to what educational offerings are available. Few 
counselors work in the educational program directly and 
all of those interviewed indicated that they were not aware 
of any formal orientation to their program for the educa- 
tion s tariff. 

In Nummary, the issue identified here appears to exist 
and. given the general nature of corrections, will probably 
continue to exist. Most educational staff would appear to 
agree that there is a need for security. There is, however, 
some evidence to indicate that the contradicting goals 
and priorities of security have some negative influence upon 
the design, administration, and efficacy of educational 
programs ii^ prisons. There are further indications that 
the .actions of prison administrators are often dictated by the 
security and management functions of their institutions, 
more so than by the needs of their education programs. 

Issue 2': The priority of education programs within 
the correctional institution . ■ 

This issue has been indirectly addressed in several of 
the preceding discussions. Perhaps it is some indication 
of the relative priority of education that less than 9% of 
the institutional budget is committed to educational efforts. 
Although most institutional administrators stated that i 
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education is a:, important part of the institution, several 
educational administrators reported that the Education De- 
partment lacks sufficient power and influence within the 
institution. A number of teachers also indicated that 
education's influence is not strong and its power is limited 
Additionally, half of the teachers indicated that they had 
no influence in any decisions or policies made for the in- 
stitution as a whole and sometimes were not consulted about 
decisions or policies that related specifically to, education 

Issue 3: The availability of contact with the 
"out s ide" world. ' ' 




The very definition of incarceration is to limit con- 
tact with the "outside" world. The process of eduVtftion in 
most formal settings, however, depends to a great extent 
upon the ability to interact both within the educational 
environment and with resources available outside that envi- 
ronment. The impact of incarceration and separation from 
the community may to some extent limit the efficiency of 
the rehabilitation process. 

The findings of the NCEEP study, which indicate that 
more than three quarters of responding institutions are 
located in rural settings i points to a geogiaphic as well 
as a physical separation from the general community. This, 
it is felt, limits, for corris^ional in^itutions , the num- 
ber of vocational and academic resources which are normally' 
available to students in public schools or in institutions 
of higher education. ' 

Issue 4: The incentives for participation in educa- 
tion programs . 

7 T" 

The NCEEP /issues paper reported that there.lare often 
many conflicting pressures on an inmate, discouraging his/ 
her enrollment iin educational programs. These pressuWs 
may arise from tne financial rewards to be gained from^ 
participation in institutional work assignments or the 
personal rewards to be gained from participation in liesure 
time activities. In a*3!3^ion, the literature indicated ' 
that peer pressure tends (to work against an inmate enrolling 
in school. On the other hand, however, there is some pres- 
sure for him/her to en^ll. The counselor may recommend 
i^i^the sentencing judge may wish i't; the parole board may « 
be impressed by it; an(^the degree :^f comfort in custody 
may be enj^anced b^-i^ in that.^he inmate may avoid unsavory 
work assignments f 
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The findings of this survey to some extent reinforce 
the existence of these conflicting pressikres. Questionnaire 
respondents indicated that, in terms of tiie lack of laiien- 
tives, the inmates were, to some extent, discouraged frol 
participating in education by the relat iveLy^lfigher-pay 
for working in prison industries In 62% ofUhe institiitic ns . 
A quarter of the respondents indicated that this had al 
strong negative effect. The desire to have bartering poi^er 
and to be able to have purchasing power on commissary days 
IS difficult for inmates to balance against the less tangible 
goal of "an education". It is not surprising that educa- 
tional administrators and teachers reported that the most 
difficult pro-blem they face is low student motivation. This 
view was also held by all treatment personnel interviewed. 

Although most inmates 'interviewed stated that the edu- 
LaLion programs in wnicn they wer^enrolled were better 
than those ,they -had experienced on The "outside", they ex- 
pressed some concern that thei)r involvement in education 
wa^ not highly regarded by th^ir peers or even by "the admin- 
.--istration. It is not encouraging that only 13% of the in- 
mates stated that other inmates have a favorable opinion 
towards education. A large number indicated that to be in 
education was considered "good" time by tho.se enrolled and 
that they were only ih programs to avoid work assignments or 
to kill time and- get out of the cell house. Almost one half 
of the ^inmates agreed with the respondents to the question- 
naire that the finari|:ial -rewards for enrolling in education 
were either nonexistent or less than those for work assign- 
ments, especially assignments in prison industries. 'Of-' 
the- few inmates who felt- that they were better off because • 
of educational participation, most were receiving veteran's 
benefits and were enrolled in Post Secondary or Vocational 
Education programs.. It perhaps ought to be noted here that 
many of the inmates*interviewed considered the Education 
Department to be a relaxed, comfortable, or a "safe" place. 

In terms of the pressure to enroll m education programs, 
the data collected indicate that a ma^Ajrlty of educational 
administrators believed that the reronhnendations of both 
counselors and parole boards have an important influence. 
A much smaller number of the educational admin istv/tors re- 
ported that court recommendations influence the iAmate's 
decision to enroll in education. 

In site interviews, slightly more than one half of the 
educational administrators stated that part ici ,)atio/i in tAe 
education program does influence, in a favorable .s( 
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decisions of the parole board. A substantial minority f40t), 
however, questioned the impact of educational participation, 
upon the board's decisions and indicated some frustration 
about the inconsistencies in applications of standards and' 
guidelines by the boards. The federal educators expressed 
some concern that parole boards in their systems are no 
longer assigning parole "points" to the inmate for his/her 
attendance in school. The teachers echoed the perceptions 
of their administrators, believing somewhat more strongly 
in the impact of the educational experience upon the boards' 
decisions to parole inmates. Several treatment personnel, 
while not directly asked questions regarding whether inmates 
were coerced into entering the education programs, indicated 
that when coercion does occur, it dilutes the effectiveness 
of programs and is at least partly to Mame for the problem 
01 low student motivation. 

Inmates, when interviewed, most often indicated that 
they did not feel they had been placed under any pressure, 
either by institutional person. ^1 or by anyone at the time 
of sentence, to participate in i. le education program. There 
was strong support for the belief that being in education 
programs affects parole status ,. since not being enrolled 
sometimes looks badly on one's record. In a sense, one may 
interpret this as a form of coercion. 

There .,seeins tg, be some evidence that tne conflict of 
incentives versus coercion does little to help the inmate's 
motivation or the educator's task. This conflict appears 
to be valid«and worthy of 'consideration because it reinforces 
an inmate's uncertainty and confusion as to what really 
» counts . ^ 

Issue 5: The attitudes of security staff towards 
o.ducation programs . 

This area was discussed by several writers in correc- 
tional education who stated that security staff nay be 
resentful of the "free" educational opportunities made avail- 
able to inmates. They reported that this attitude is often 
manifested by security's lack of enthusiasm for the efforts 
of the educational s'caff and may be the cause of indirect 
"sabotage" of some urograms.' 

The NCHHP survey made no attempt to assess the atti- 
tudes of the security staff directly. Some educational 
administrators and teachers, however, reported that there 
are conflicts between educators and security staff. These 
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conflicts have been explored earlier in this chapter. It 
may be worthwhile to note that teachers seemed somewhat 
more concerned about this issue and tended to report more 
conflicts with, and disruptions by, security staff than 
did administrators. 

, .,'^^®^^^®stionnaire did collect data about the availa- 
bility of educational opportunities for the staff. Such 
opportunities could, some authorities suggest, ameliorate 
any hostility which might exist among staff towards the 
education program. A large minority (42») of responding 
institutions reported no educational offerings for their 
staff, while many (40*r"had separate classess offered for 
staff. In only 28% of the responding institutions were 
classes available to both staff and inmates together. 

The degree to which the attitudes of the security staff 
disrupt the efforts of the staff in education has not yet 
been clearly established. ^ 

D. Program Design 

This section assesses the data collected as it relates 
to five issues associated with the area of program design. 

j^ssue 1: The need for courses to be part of an 
I integrated progra m. " 

The data collected support the premise the correct: ■ ->al 
education courses and programs are often not well- integrated. 
It is difficult to achieve overall program and curriculum 
integration without beiilg able to establish any long range 
goals or objectives. Yet .68 of the questionnaire respondents 
C49%J reported that they were unable to plan programs for 
more than one year in -dvance because of the multip"" icity 
of funding sources and the necessity of reapplying for funds 
at frequent intervals. 

Integration of specific program and course offerings is 
necessary to allow for inrnatt- participation in more than one 
program area at a time. Institutional planning, student 
counseling, and adequate time/space ' allotment are all criti- 
cal factors in bringing about this integration. Table 9 
presents those data reported on opportunities for .•simulta- 
neous t-nrcllment of inmates, by program. These data do not 
suggest that there are problems in this area. Thsv indicate 
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that a high percentage of institutions allow for simulta- 
neous participation in two or more programs, if one of 
the programs is Vocational Education. There are conflicting 
data, however, when one analyzes responses to a question 
about the opportunities for clustering. Clustering refers 
to programs which integrate both academic and vocational 
courses pertaining to a given vocational area. Of the 140 
respondents to this question, 52" stated that they do not 
have a program which involves clustering. 

Issue 2: The need for specificity in course design . 

Data collected generally indicate that there is a lack 
of specificity in the design and revision of courses. As- 
pects of this issue include the following: (1) the availa- 
bility of course competencies, objectives, and syllabi; and 
(2) the relationship of needs assessment to course design. 

While most of the institutions survey^^d reported having 
specific lists of competencies and/or objectives (Table 10), 
only 441 of the institutions stated that they have course 
syllabi fur Social Education: 511 for ABE; and 60* for SE/ 
GED. These responses indicate that a substantial portic , 
of the institutions in the sample have not developed syllabi 
for most courses offered. 

There are conflicting data concerning the use of needs 
assessment. Most of the assessments reported were of limited 
scope and were conducted either for a specific project or 
in response to a funding requirement. Educational adminis- 
trators emphasized the importance of needs assessment (both 
inmate and jcb market) in program evaluation. Teachers re- 
ported that needs assessment was usually conducted to meet 
a requirement for Title I funding. The data collected in- 
dicate an awareness of the relationship of needs assessment 
to post-program evaluation, although they do not indicate 
that needs assessments are commonly used in such internal 
evaluations. Of the responding institutions, a large major- 
ity reported tha'- inmate needs were considered in the selec- 
/tion of Post Secv uary course offerings. Only 25%, however, 
reported using job market needs assessments in choosing 
such courses. 

The administration of standardized achievement tests 
can provide information valuable in the assessment of inmate 
needs and in the design of specific courses to respond to 
these needs. As reported in Chapter II, eight educational 
administrators stated that the only needs assessment done in 
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their institutions is through the administration of tests 
in the classification unit or through individual teacher 
diagnosis. Although a large percentage of the responding 
institutions do administer standardized achievement tests 
to all inmutes upon entry into the institution, questionnaire 
and interview data indicate that ihese tests are used prima- 
rily as criteria for student placement in programs rathef 
than for program design. • / 

Data were analyzed to ascert in the relationship of 
enrollments, by program, to the c^icational backgrounds of 
the inmate population. The percentage of inmates in the 
population who had not completed high school prior to incar- 
ceration is 66%. Yet the percentage of the population er- 
rolled in either ABE or SE/GED programs is only 231. The 
same situation exists in Post SeconH-^ry Education, where 
27% of the average inmate population were reported to have 
completed high school, but an average of onlv 10% of the 
population is enrolled in the Post Secondar program. 
This clearly demonstrates that the average institution is 
only meeting the needs of approximately one third of those 
inmates who could potentially benefit from academic program 
offerings. * 

Issue 3: The procedures and criteria used for 
student ~ piacement and selection . ~ 

It is encouraging to find that a combination of selec- 
tion methods is used in most institutions. Respondents re- 
ported that information is gathered from several areas of 
the institution before making placement decisions. More- 
over, the responding institutions consider this information 
as an important basis for their decisions on student place- 
ment. Inmate interest is viewed as "Important" to "Very 
Important" in the placement decision by 94% of the 156 re- 
spondents, recommendations of counselors by 72%, and test 
results by 62"<,. One fourth of the institutions reported 
that placement decisions are made on the basis of the com- 
bined input obtained from treatment staff, an educational 
represer.tHtive , and the potential student. 

Information on the availability of counseling services 
to inmates also suggests that either research has exskji^- 
ated the lack in this area or that progress has n ide 

in^expanding services. Of the questionnaire responden Ls , 
S7''i stated that academic and/or vocational counseling is 
provided for aU inmates prior to the selection of an educa- 
tional or vocrition.ll training nrogram. An additional 2S% 
stated that such counseling is provided for most inmates. 



Most respondents also reported the frequent use of a 
variety of specific placement criteria within their indi- 
vidual institutions. Almost all responding institutions use 
achievement tests for placement and the most common combi- 
nation of criteria employs achievement tests, grade level, 
and personal interviews. In the area of Post Secondary 
Education, the most important selection criteria reported 
include the following a high school diploma, the availa- 
bility of needed courses, and admission to or acceptance 
by a post secondary institution. 

Issue 4: The need for adequate support services, 
especially after release ! 

There appears to be some evidence from the question- 
naire to support the presumption that the lack of adequate 
support services may indeed be a significant issue in cor- 
rectional eH.ucation programs. 

NCEEP data reveal that the ratio of the number of sup- 
portive staff to inmates may be too large to be effective. 
In the average facility of over aOO inmates, the average 
number of educational counselors is two . Diagnosticians 
and other available educational specialists each average at 
less than 1 . 5 per institution. The average number of educa- 
tional psychologists is even less, averaging one for every 
two institutions sampled. Given the specialized learning 
needs of an adult population who, by and large, ^re educa- 
tionally disadvantaged, this availability of specialized 
support staff is hardly encouraging. / 

Questionnaire responses also /indicate tSiat problems 
resulting from a lack of support staff are of greater con- 
cern to correctional educators than many ot^er problem 
areas. Slightly less than one half of the respondents in- 
dicated that the "lack of supplementary staff" presents some 
degree of difficulty in the operations of their programs. 
Of the seven factors investigated in relationship to educa- 
tional, support services and identified in Table 21, this 
problem was ranked second only to the problems created by 
the ''lack of educational fol'lowup with parole . and post- 
release agencies". The Directors of Education in 76 of the 
institutions sampled also repojr^ed that the lack of support 
staff interfered in some way wr^h tneir staff's a' ility 
to meet inmates' educational aeeaHs^^ ^ 

During site interviews, prison administrators indicated 
an awareness of the need f'r increased effort in the area 
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of post- release services. These administrators frequently 
cited the desire to establish stronger relationships be- 
tween educational offerings and employment need^ after re- 
lease . 

Issue 5: The quality of instruction and teacher 
training for correctionn 

Specific questions were asked both in the questionnaire 
and in site interviews kbout the training and evaluation of 
teachers and the variety of instructional methods used. To 
the extent that certification indicates the degree of teacher 
training, it is interesting to note that the majority of re- 
spondents to the questionnaire reported that most of their 
teachers, both academic and vocational, are certified. The 
largest number of these hold state certifications in either 
Vocational Education (average of five per institution). 
Secondary Education (average of five per institution), or 
Elementary Education (average of two per institution). Cer- 
tification m an appropriate area was identified as a cri- 
terion for employment by a large majority of the responding 
institutions, ^n site visits with teachers, however, 
half Of the teachers questioned the adequacy of their train- 
ing for their current jobs. This might indicate that "tra- 
ditional" education certificates alone are not sufficient 
in the correctional setting. Five of the educational admin- 
istrators interviewed reflected this view by stating that 
there is a need for specific teacher training programs which 
deal with the unique problems of the correctional institu- 
tion . 

With regard to updating and enrichment of instructional 
quality, questionnaire responses indicated that inservice 
programs for teachers are available in most institutions. 
The adequacy of such programs, however, was questioned by 
many teachers during site interviews. These interviews re- 
vealed that often inservice programs are made up of a 
potpourri of workrhops, conferences, and staff meetings cmd 
are viewed by most teachers as not sufficient, especially 
m frequency, to meet their needs. 

In summary, although the literature in correctional 
education had indicated that there is a lack of certified 
and well-trained teachers, data do not confirm that this 
is so, at least in terms of teacher credential^ (Tables 25 5 27). 

Site interviews and questionnaire aata indirate that 
regular staff evaluations are conducted in most responding 
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institutions. Such evaluations are 
Director of Education, usually on a 
a variety of 'informal methods. The 
ture in staff evaluation makes this 
one to assess. 



generally done by the , 
yearly basis, and employ 
lack of formal struc- 
area a most difficult 



The objective measurement of the quality of instruction 
is also difficult to achieve through the use of a question- 
naire. The data collected about teaching methods, however, 
does show that most institutions use a combination of indi- 
vidualized and classroom instruction in Adult Basic Educa- 
tion and Secondary/GED programs and a combination of class- 
room instruction and on-the-job training in Vocational 
courses. Interviews •••'ith inmates suggest that the majority 
perceive that ^he teachers are helpful in meeting their 
educational needs. 



E. Acces*; to Resources and Materials 



The specific issues relating to access to resources 
and materi:-<ls, as identified by the NCEFP issues /paper, 
are as follows: \ 

Issue 1: The availability and quality of materials 
and machinery. 

Issue 2: The access to resources as related to 
security constraints, 

Issue 3: The need for contact with external re- 
sources and personnel. 

In addition to the review of these specific issues, the 
data in this section will also be assessed within the context 
of the specific program areas of Adult Basic Edv ition and 
Secondary/GED programs. Post Secondary Fducntion, and Voca- 
tional Education. 



Issue 1: The availability ani quality of ma te rials 
and machinery . 

Only a relatively small percentage of the respondents 
to both the questionnaire and the site interviews statevl 
that their materials and resources were inadequate or anach- 
ronistic. Questionnaire respondents wi^^-e asked to assess 
cne following items with -espect to 1. " hey did^ or did 
not, impact upon their staff's ability to meet inmates' 
learning needs: (1) laeV of educational hardware, (2) lack 
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of educational softwrre, (3) lack of instructional materials 
related to inmates* i. jeds. and (4) lack of adequate books, 
tools, and other educational materials. These items were 
rated on a five point scale, where a notation of 1 signified 
that the item was "Not a Problem" and a notation of 5 sig- 
nified that the item was a "Serious Problem". More tKan 
..?.. °A responded rated the above items in the 

"1" Jo "2" range ("Not a Problem"). 

XThis positive assessment of educational resources and 
matena-ra was confirmed in site visit interviews with 
educatiojial administrators. Only four out of 22 educational 
admin<a,s^rators indicated that their programs needed more 
and/or better resources and materials. Further confirma- 
tion was received in iterviews with teachers and inmates, 
where 19 of the 37 teachers responding and 22 of the 39 
inmates responding stated that they had sufficient materials 
for their educational endeavors. 

Although inadequate and anachronistic materials ?nd 
machinery was clearly not considered a problem by those 
participating in NCEEP's study, the lack of adequate space 
for the operation of educational programs appears to be a 
major problem of educational administrators in corrections. 
The frequency with which the need for more space was ex- 
pressed by educational administrators, in both the question- 
naire responses and the site visit interviews, establishes 
this need as a primary issue in the area of access to 
resources and materials. 

Issue 2: The access to resources as related to 
security contraints . 

For the most part, the limitation tnat security consid- 
erations may place upon the use of materials and resources 
is not perceived by educational administrators and teachers 
as a pressing problem to be solved, but as a necessary 
reality to be tolerated. A majority (591) of the education- 
al administrators responding to the questionnaire reported 
that their programs are limited by security constraints, 
but site-visit interviews indicate that these constraints 
are not considered unique to the Education Department and 
are not viewed as being inappropriate in light of the basic 
purpose ol correctional institutions. 

Issue 3: The need for contact with externa l resources 
and personnel . " 

Research has suggested that the geographical and 
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symbolic isolation of most prisons from external communities i 
institutions, and agencies prevents the use of resources 
and personnel that are often essential to the content, scope, 
and purpose of educational projects. A review of the NCEEP 
data tends to support the idea that there are definite needs 
for further development of the use of external resources in 
correctional education. 

Questionnaire responses reveal that external resources 
are a part of the education program in nine out of 10 insti- 
tutions surveyed. The majority of institutions (65t), how- 
ever, report that these resources are used on an "occasional" 
basis, as opposed to a "regular" use. Also, a substantial 
number of the educational administrators (72%) noted that 
their education programs were , to some extent, limited in 
scope by a lack of' contact with comjnunity resources and 
experiences. 

Although a majority (60%) of the educational adminis- 
trators interviewed during site visits reported that they 
had adequate access to external resources, two thirds of 
the teachers interviewed contended that external resources 
were not being adequately used in their education programs. 
The inmates' perceptions of this issue supported those of 
the teachers. This was especially true for those inmates 
who had been enrolled in Post Secondary and/or Vocational 
Education programs. A number of these inmates complained 
that participation in PSE or Vocational programs in their 
respective institutions was often a frustrating and "token" 
exercise. When pressed to explain the cause of this some- 
whaPt cynical stance, inmates frequently mentioned the in- 
consistent, fragmentary, and isolated nature of PSE and 



Vocational programs /within their institutions. 

One can reasonably infer from the preceding data that 
contact with external resources and personnel is a problem- 
atic area in correctional education. Presently, correctionr 
al education, especially in PSE and Vocational programs, 
does not have sufficient contact with community institutions, 
agencies, and programs. 

Adult Basic Education and S e condary/GED Programs 

The status of resources and materials in ABE and 
Secondary/GED programs is evaluated quite positi^'ely by a 
large majority of those educational administrators who re- 
sponded to the questionnaire. The quality and quantity 
of educational materials is generally rated as adequate. 
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The principle issue in ABE and Secondary/GED programs 

!Sr^" II ^^.^^^ ^^'"^^^^ ^^8^^^ ^° ^hich these progrLs 
address the educational needs of the total inmate popula- 
° reasons for this lack of program scope are the 
prevailing limitations in number of support staff and a 
lack of adequate space for educational programs. One im- 
pression from site visit interviews is that these often 
critical limitations in support staff and available space 
force educational administrators to concentrate on main- 
taining existing programs rather than attempting to expand 
l^ll P^'SP^'" offerings to reach a greater Sumbir of in- 
mates. When queried about the future directions of the 
education program, most educational administrators seemed 
primarily concerned with the maintenance, survival, and 
accountability of the present programs. Paradoxically, 
many of these same administrators felt that their primary 
accomplishment had been in the expansion and growth of 
program offerings. 

Post Secondary Education 

The data appear to confirm the existence of those 
problems identified in the NCEEP issues paper .regarding 
the access to resources and materials in Post Secondary 
Education programs. These problems were outlined in the 
issues paper as follows: (1) the lack of research and 
resource materials, (2) limitations imposed by security on 
the number and kinds of courses, (3) the, lack of contact 
with on campus" resources, and (4) the lack of adeouate 
education and career counseling necessary to complement /a 
viable college program. ^'f 

Approximately one third of the respondents to the 
qi'.estionnaire assessed resource and research materials in 
Post Secondary programs as "definitely insufficient" and 
of poor quality". This statistic contrasts sharply with 
the more pos:tive assessment given to all other educational 
resources and materials for PSE programs. 

A majority of the educational administrators who re- 
sponded to the questionnaire assessed the availability of 
their Post Secondary . Education programs with respect to 
inmate educational needs as being qualitatively and/or 
quantitatively inadequate. The relatively small percentage 
o\ inmates who were reported to be involved in Post Second- 
ary fcducation "release" programs supports the above. Of 
tliosi institutions with Post Secondary Education programs 
b-H reported having no inmates on educational release and' 
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671 of those which do provide educational release reported 
10 or less inmates involved in such release. 



Vocational Education 



Th3 data collected confirms that the lack of contact 
with vocational programs and resources in the "outside" 
community is a real situation in Vocatioral Education 
programs and the principle issue. 

Of those institutions with Vocational Education pro- 
grams which responded to the questionnaire, 59% reported 
no vocational training programs contracted through external 
agencies and, in approximately one half of those facilities 
which do have such external contracts, there are only 
one or two training options made available to inmates. 
Finally, only 19* of these institutions indicated that 
they had a po^t- release job placement component coordinated 
through an external vocational institute or agency. 

The status of the "internal" resources and,;materials 
in Vocational programs does not appear to be problem. 
The only exception to an otherwise positive assessment 
of resources and materials is, once again, in the area 
of adequate space. 



F. Evaluation 



» The data collected by the NCEEP indicate that a sub- 
stantial number of program evaluations are reported to have 
been done in correctional education since January 1, 1973. 
Within the 163 institutions responding to the questionnaire 
a total of 916 specific program evaluations are reported 
.and slightly more than one half of these evaluations (54%) 
were described as "external" evaluations. Questionnaire 
responses also show that annual evaluations are required 
by the funding sources for ABE and Vocational Education 
programs i'n one half of the responding institutions. 
Forty-on^ percent of Secondary/GED programs require such 
evaluation. In PSE, however, only one out of three PSE 
programs \s required to have annual evaluation. 



ocn- J r^^^ '^^^^ indicate that the most important 
?hS evaluation are its content and focus. 

The project questionnaire collected data about the 
following: (1 those aspects of the program that had 

^hich i^^i'^Jh.'n ^^^l^^^io'^S' and (2) those elements 
Which were the primary aspects examined. Respondents 
were provided a^list of 20 possible evaluatioS criteria. 
The rankings and responses to these criterion are 
presented in the synthesis of this document (Table 35) . 
Iv«?n clearly show that the emphasis in program 
evaluation has not been in the area of intermediate or 
long range "outcomei^ "Post Program Followup", "Post- 
Program Release", and "Recidivism" were used as criteria 
in a small percentagecf the evaluations implemented in 
A^lir^ education over the past five years. Tiiese 

data indicate that the "impact" of educational programs, 
thrSit^iJ release, is given little attentioS in ' 

the design and implementation of program evaluations.. ^ 

A focus of program evaluations has been on ifche in- 
ternal aspects and immediate outcomes of education pro- 
grams. The internal aspects most frequently reported to 
be included in evaluation's are the following: (1) enroll- 
ments, (2) goals and principles, (3) completion rate, 
(4) teaching methods, and (S) inmate response. This 
internal, program-specific emphasis in evaluation is • 
of course, necessary and justifiable. It appears, how- 
ever, that there has been a one-sided emphasis in the 
evaluation of these aspects, perhaps because they are more 
easily measurable than the less immediate outcomes. 

Data from site-visit interviews further confirm that 
there is an imbalance in the focus and content of program 
evaluations. Duriv.g site Interviews, both educational 
administrators and teachers expressed the need for stress- 
ing the qualit.ative aspects of their programs and for 
measuring and assessing the "impact" of their programs 
outside the school itself. / 

There is some degree of inconsistency between the 
questionnaire and site-visit data in the area of program 
evaluation. In questionnaire responses, "Inmate Response" 
ranks relatively high among the aspects examined in pro- 
gram evaluations in only five cases. In all of these 
cases, the inmates' feedback was reported to be of an 
essentially informal nature. In addition, almost half 
(10) of the educational administrators interviewed on 
site visits stated that program evaluation is^an "informal" 
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activity. It, is possible, therefore, that many of the 
evaluations reportt. . by questionnaire respondents were 
also of an informal nature. 

One final comment regarding the topic of program:_ 
evaluation seems in order. An impression that emerges 
from the site -visit interviews is that, those working in 
the fie^d of correctional education approach the subject 
of evaluation with a sense of frustration arid confusion. 
This attitude appeared to be based on past experience with 
program evaluations. The contention of several education- 
al administrators was that information gained from past 
evaluations had been either superficial in content, or, 
in those cases where significant data had been reported 
it was not ap'proprrately. ppplied to program planning or 
development. | When asked if they believed more program 
evaluation was needed, those Directors of Education who 
replied in tl^e affirmative often qualified tKeir responses. 
It must lie the "right kind" of evaluation was a frequent 
comment. Th6y described this "right kind" of evaluation 
as the following: (1) emphasizing program quality and 
needs assessment, and (2-) supplying the necessary feed- 
back for the integrated and developmental growth of 
their programs. In light of Jthis, a critical igsue in 
evaluation appearr to be the need to redefine and clarify 
the concept {and process of evaluation in correctional 
education. 
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CHAPTER IV 

i 

c6nglusions and recommendations 



On the basis o'f data colJ.'ected during this project, 
conclusions were drawn regarding the gener u status of 
correctioKarr education programs in the state and federal 
prisons^f the United States (excluding* Alaska and Hawaii) 
and thtf specific issue areas in correctioiial education. 
These tonclusions are presented in this chapter. Recommend 
ations Mrfegardmg educational programs for\nmates areyklk 
suggested, ' ^ ^' 



A. General' Information 

Conc lusions 

1. The general state of education in correctional in- 
stitutions seems to have improved in recent years and 

the picture is less pessimistic than that presented in 
the literature.. 

2. The geographic location of prisons may - influence 
the staffing patterns of •pf<J|rams and restrict access to 
some resources normally considered necessary in most tradi- 
tional educational enterprises. ^ ^ ' 

3. The l^irtth of time"' served in prisons is approx-. 
imately three/yle^s .' At the end of this time, most in- 
m^ites return (tor "tlie street" and to a job market which 
requires acad^iiiic, "vd^ational , and' social skills. 

4 

0 

4. Approximately one third of the inmates who could • 
potentially bentfit from academic programs are enrolled 

in such programs. The NCEEP staff noted that while actual 
numbers enrolled in programs have risen, the percentage 
of the total population enrolled has remained virtually 
unchanged ever the past five years. , The single excep- 
tion to this is in Post Secondary' Education progr;urs, 
where the percentage enrolled h?.s almost double; 
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Recommendations 



1. Prison and correctional education administrators 
should consider that the average institutional stay of an 
inmate is approximately three years. Programs, therefore, 
should be designed with this in mind. Further considera- 
tion should be given to the specific literacy, vocational, 
and social skills needed to gain employment in a highly 
competitive and fluid job market. 

2. The number of programs in correctional education 
should be increased to meet the needs of the large number 
of inmates who are not benefiting from those offerings 
presently available. 



B. Funding and Administration 



Conclusions 



1. The number of external agencies involved in the 
administration of educational programs within prisons does 
cause some degree of conflict and can detract from the 
effectiveness of the program. 

* 

2. While some conflict may exist among adm..nistrators 
within the prison, this is not seen either as a common or 
serious problem. The NCEEP staff suggests, however, that 
the basis for any conflicts which might exist is related 

to the uncertain role of education •within the prison 
setting. 

3. The need for improved educational planning appears 
to be real and complex. The causes of this problem appear 
to lie as much outside the institution as within it. 

4. There is a lack of sufficient funding to provide 
adequate space, staff, and programs for all those inmates 
who have or appeal to have educational needs. 

5. The diverse sources of "soft" funding is of 
concern to correctional educators. The large number of 
state and federal agencies involved have varying guide- 
lines, eligibility requirements, and funding periods 
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rllioll/^?®" ''r''^^ considerable frustration, parti- 
cularly in state facilities. ^ 

I'o.v The NCEEP findings do not support that there is , 
i.nJ. regarding the availability and require - 

irJhe°Ut'e?fru?e!°''"^' ^^^^ - 



Recommendations 



s^ti-^mll. 5 and federal agencies should make some 
attempts to consolidate the sources of funds for correc- 
tional education programs. The present diversity of 

tZ t'lh "^^""^^ '"^"y °^ these funds, and 

to apply or reapply for funds at frequent 
intervals all appear to detract from the efficacy of 
prison education programs. Consolidation of funding 
':°Jllt V?'' ^J^""® decrease the conflicts apparently 
created by the number of external agencies involved 
in the administration and funding of programs. 

T^.^.th it s^Sgested that while LEAA's involvement in 
JSf the area is valid, there is some doubt as to 

^ °^ ^^^^"^ involvement in the funding of educa- 
tional programs in correctional settings. 

3. There appears to be some merit^in the creation 
of a centralized school district which deals with the 
specific funding and administrative needs of education 
within the prison setting. The Federal Sureau of Prisons 
and those states with such centralized school districts 
appear to have fewer problems in the specific area of 
funding and administration than states without centralized 
agencies. 

4. In general, fundir , for correctional education 
needs to be increased at both state and federal levels. 
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C. Nature of the Institution 



Conclusions 



1. While there is an obvious contradiction between 
the custodial and treatment functions, there may be less 
conflict than the literature suggests. It is believed, 
however, that, in some institutions, there exists suffi- 
cient conflict to have a negative influence upon the 
work of t^ correctional educator. * 

2. Although prison administrators interviewed were 
all very supportive of education programs and seated that 
they are of high priority in the institution, the lack of 
sufficient space allocated to education, the lick of 
teacher involvement in the decision-making process, 

and che frequent use of education as a management func- 
tion, all suggest that the priority is, in fact, less 
than desired or necessary. 

3. Educational opportunity may be limited by the 
lack of contact with the "outside" world, but this is 
not really viewed as an issue of importance by those 
involved in correctional education. 

4. There is evidence to suggest that there is a 
lack of incentives for inmates to enroll in. education 
programs in prison, as well as some coercion to enroll. 
This apparent anomaly does little either to help inmates' 
motivation or to enhance the prestige of education. 

5. While there appeared to be some hostility toward 
education programs for inmates by the security staff, 

the degree to which it seriously limits the efforts of 
the educational staff remains in doubt. 



Recommendations 



1. Administrators, both of prison systems in general 
and education in particular, may need to articulate a 
clftarly understood and acceptable role for education within 
the system. 
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2. Communication among agencies and institutions and 
among departments within the institution needs considlr- 
able attention. Specific emphasis should be placed on 
onS'^!!^^'*!-^^® communication among diagnostic, treatment, 
and education personnel. Such communication should be 
formal, yet flexible, with due deference to the specific 
SnS responsibilities of the individuals involved 

and the need for an integrated effort. 

, 3. The relationships between work and educational 
assignments should be clarified to prevent the conflict 
which avpe.rs to exist between education staff and work 
supervisors. 

4. The problems of student motivation, the lack of 
incentives for enrollment, and the use of coercion should 
be investigated further. 



D. Program Design 

1 

Conclusions 



1. The multiplicity of funding sources creates 
problems m the planning of education programs in correc 
tions, the continuity of these programs, and the staffing 
of such programs. * 

2. A variety of student selection and placement 
criteria are utilized in most responding institutions. 
Counseling is viewed as an important aspect of this 
selection and placement process. 

3. Data and interviews indicate a severe shortage 
of supportive personnel, such as diagnosticians and 
educational counselors. 

4. Most' teachers in correctional institutions are 
certified. Many of the teachers interviewed, however, 
identified a need for more specialized training to pre- 
pare them to work within correctional settings and provide 
them with the special skills needed to work with an 
adult student population that is, by and large, educa- 
tionally disadvantaged. 
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5. A combination of teaching methods is used in 
most correctional education programs. These include 
individualized instruction, classroom instruction, and 
on-the-job training. ' 

6. The percentage of responding institutions which 
have lists of specific competencies and/or objectives 
for educational programs is encouragingly high. 

Recommendations 



1. Thpre is a need for better coordination of 
funding to allow for long-range programing and in- 
creased amount of job security. for educational staff. 

2. More comprehensive needs assessment, both 
inmate and job market should be undertaken. The re- 
sults of such assessments are needed in the planning, 
designing, implementing, and evaluating of education 
programs in correctional institutions. 

3. Further research is necessary to assess the 
quality of tests and other criteria used for student 
selection for and placement in- appropriate educational 
programs. Such research could help to reduce the 
possibility of subjective and arbitrary placement of 
students. This research would examine the validity of 
test information, the psychological implications of the 
time at which tests are administered, and the adequacy 
of inmate orientation to existing education programs 
through handbooks, counseling, etc. 

4. The number of supportive staff in educational 
areas should be increased to establish a system of support 
followup, and follow through for inmates, especially 
after release. 

5. A more comprehensive liaison is needed between 
the Education Department and external support services, 
after release. Such liaisons would provide communica- 
tions about the effectiveness of educational and voca- 
tional training, establish community interest in and 
support of institutional programs, utilize community 
resources, and provide follow through in terms of support 
and direction for the released inmate. 
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6. There should be an on-going, coordinated system 
of interaction among the institutionr.! departments- which 
provide inmate services in order to ircr? affectively 
recommend, monitor, and assess student movement through 
educational programs. . 

7. More correctional teacher trairing programs 
which address the specific needs of th? educator in the 
correctional setting should be established. Such pro- 
grams could provide diagnostic and ski.'l training for 
this educational area. 



8. Further research is needed to assess the quality 
of instruction in corrections and tha appropriateness of 
the classroom methods used. 



9. There is a need for continuous re-f,valuation of 
the number, scope, and balance of course offerings within 
each of the five program areas in order to assure that 
the specific characteristics of each area ar?; well-defined 
and are given appropriate consideration in the design of 
courses. For example, attention might be given to the 
following: 
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In ABE, the average enrollment per 
institution is only one third of 
the recorded potential need. 

In SE/GED , preparation for the GED 
test IS, too often, the main con- 
concern of secondary programs. 

In Social Education , programs lack 
specificity of design and objectives 
and are only vaguely defined within 
the institution. 

In PSE, the availability of courses 
is often disproportionate, with either 
too many or too few courses to 
meet the inmate population needs. 

In Vocational Training cou rses, 
there is a need for additional 
contacts with the outside commun- 
ity and a greater variety of skills 
training related to job-market needs. 
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E. Access to Resources and Materials 



Conclusions 



1. The consensus of educators working in correctional 
institutions is that existent resources and materials are 
adequate to meet the needs of their current program offer- 
ings. 

2. The main problem identified in the area of re- 
sources andi materials is the lack of adequate space necess- 
ary to maintain present programs and/or to implement new 
programs. 

3. Institutional security restrictions and regula- 
tions are not perceived as a problem affecting access to 
resources and materials. 

4. In the specific program areas of Adult Basic 
Education, Secondary/GED programs, and Vocational 
Education the availability and quality of the educational 
materials are assessed positively by correctional educators. 

5. A singular exception to this otherwise favorable 
assessment is in the area of Post Secondary Education. 
Resource and research materials necessary for college 
level work were reported to be less than adequate by a 
relatively large proportion of those who responded to 
the NCEEP questionnaire. 

6. The limited access to external resources and 
materials is a problem generic to correctional education 
programs, but the effects of this li^aitation are especially 
debilitating to Post Secondary and Vocational Education 
programs. 

7. In the area of Vocational Education, there is a 
need for more pre-and post-release contacts and working 
agreements with vocational institutes and job placement 
agencies in the outside community. 



Recommendati on s 



1. Given the severe limitations of space available 
for education progriams, it is recommended that further 

^JnnT/'^^J*'!-*''?^ 5! ^S""® ^^^^ Such research 

should investigate the development of educational delivery 
systems that take into account the limits of "inner" space 
available for correctional education. 

2. Further research and analysis of the use of 
community resources in correctional education programs 

limitations of the 
correctional setting, procedures must be established to 
Identify the most effective means~or"utilizing external 
resources, especially in the areas of Post Secondary 
and Vocational Education. 



F. Evaluation 

Conclusions 

1. In each of the five program areas of correction- 
al education, a substantial percentage of the institutions, 
contacted by the NCEEP, report that some form of program 
evaluation has taken place since January 1, 1973. 

2. The primary focus of program evaluations in 
correctional education over the past five years has been 
on the internal processes and immediate outcomes of the 
education programs. 

3. Little, if any, attention has been given to the 
measurement and/or assessment of post-program followup, 
post-release followup, or recidivism rates in the evalua- 
tions of correctional education programs over the past 
five years. 

4. Data collected concerning program ' evaluation 
indicate that there is a sizable degree of confusion 
and ambiguity about the meaning, content, and purpose 
of program evaluation. 

5. The majority of correctional educators recognize 
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the need for program evaluation, but also urged that the 
responsibility for conducting such studies, their content, 
and their purpose be more clearly defined. 

6. The NCEEP d^ta suggest that there are a sub- 
stantial number of correctional education program evalua- 
tions reported, but that the quality, effectiveness, and 
.purpose of these evaluations may be, at best, questionable 
and, at worst, meaningless. 



I Recommendations n 

1. The overriding need in the area bf program evalua- 
tion for correctional education is for the further refine- 
ment and development of the scope, form, and purpose of 
such evaluations. It is therefore recommended that program 
evaluation in correctional education: (a) enlarge its 
scope to include the systematic measurement of both 
immediate and long-range program outcomes, (b) develop 

a form that is adaptable to a diverse range oi programs 
and institutions, and (c) establish as its central purpose 
the facilitation of program integration, development, and 
effectiveness. 

2. It is recommended that the design of program 
evaluations include procedures for measuring the impact 

of education programs on inmates after program completion, 
and after release. In this context, criteria such as 
inmate needs assessment, inmate response to the program, 
post-program followup, and recidivism should be given 
priority in evaluation. This would achieve a greater 
balance in the scope of correctional education evaluations 
and increase the meaning and purpose of such evaluations. 
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INMATE FLOW THROUGH A GENERALIZED EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 



At the time of incarceration in a state or federal 
correctional facility the inmate, after intake and class- 
ification, is given or has the choice of an educational 
placement. The type and number of educational programs 
available to the inmate may vary, based upon the size and 
type of facility. However, in general there are four 
categories of educational programs which are common to 
correctional institutions and social education, a recent 
and as yet vaguely defined category, which is depicted 
as an integral part of all the four program types in the 
pictotial portrayal of the programmatic relationships 
in Figure 1. 

It will be noted in Figure 1 that the inmate may 
enter the program which is most appropriate ^or his needs 
and proceed hierarchically from ABE instruction through 
a post-secondary program which could lead to a college 
degree. He may also o\>t to enroll in a vocational 
program at the samr"time as, or upon completion ot tne 
other three choices. 

The integrated flow chart depicted in Figure 2 is 
predicated on the assumptions ' that all the major program 
offerings are available and that, as shown in Figure 1, 
the programs are open to entry at multiple points and 
can be pursued by the inmate, over time, from the initial 
elementary Adult Basic Education stage to the terminal 
degree offering in a Post-Seco. 'ary Education program. 
It is also assumed that Social Education, while scill 
ill-defined, is an on-going and common aspect ot all 
education programs. 

The anlysis of any inmate flow is based on the crijt- 
ical decisions made by and for the inmate as or she 
proceeds through the education programs available in -he 
institution in which he or she is incarcerated. These 
critical decisions are based upon information received 
from various external and internal sources and result 
in process o utcomes which may invol/e appropriate £re£- 
aratory stages prior to their initiation. At certain 
times i n the flow, the outcome of a process or decision 
my he the actual exit from the flow or the re-entry at 
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another point, should the decision made warrant it. These 
actions are portrayed in Figure 2 by geometric shapes. 
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The institutional education program is available to 
the inmate upon entry to the Federal or State prison 
facility (1). Upon incarceration and during the intake 
process, information is gathered regarding the inmate, 
including his present academic Achievement level (2) . 
Further assessment then takes place relating to' the in- 
mate's immediate and long term needs (3), upon which a 
diagnosis is made, including his ■ secu'rity status (4), 
rega*rd?ng his classification and the development of an 
appropriate treatment plan (5) . This plan is discussed 
with the inmate and a decision is made about its accept- 
ability (6). Should the plan not be acceptable, the 
inmate is reassessed (7) and possibly placed in another 
facility or referred for particular treatment (8). How- 
ever, should the .plan be deemed appropriate and accept- 
able to the inmate, he embarks upon the plan which 
includes an educational placement (9). If no educational 
placement is desired, warranted, or available, and if 
security conditions are acceptable, the inmate may embark 
upon his institutional job assignment (10). 

Upon educational placement, all available inform- 
ation pertinent to such placement is forwarded to the 
education department (11). It is upon this initial 
information that the inmate is offered the- option of one 
or more of four types of program: Vocational Education 
(including a Social Education component) (12), which is 
entered at point A in the flow; Post-Secondary 
Education (including a Social Education component) (13), 
which is entered at point B in the flow; Secondary 
Education or General Education Development Test prep- 
aration (including a Social Education component) (14), 
which is entered at point C in the flow; or Adult 
Basic Education (including a Sociil Education component) 

(15) . Should the final alternative offering be unaccept- 
able to the inmate, then he can seek alternative place- 
ment or, if his needs be extraordinary, he can be referred 
for particular help (19) . If he does indeed wish to 
enter the ABE program, his special needs are diagnosed 

(16) , based partially on information from multiple sources, 
including the Educational Counselor, treatment staff, 
security, and records collected at the time of intake (17). 
A determination is then made if a. placement appropriate to 
the inmate's needs is available within the context of the 
ABE program (18). If not, the client may be referred 

out of the program or for special, extraordinary help 
(19). The selection deemed appropriate is made (20) and 
offered to the inmate (21) who may not accept it as 
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V^^^^ question regarding the 

necessity of exploring an alternative placement is raised 
izzj. If alternative placement within the ABE program is 
possible, a further selection is made, but if no accept- 
able placement is available, the inmate exits from the 
educational program for an institutional job placement or 
referral (23). If the ABE placement is acceptable to 
the inmate, the teacher and inmate begin to design a 
program to meet the needs of the inmate, paying partic- 
ular attention to writing a prescription for the remedi- 
ation of his basic academic deficiencies and to estab- 
lishing reasonable goals for the inmate (24). It may 
also be determined during this process that the inmate 
may benefit from enrolling at the same time in a Vocation- 
al Education program, thus developing basic academic 
skills together with practical, job-related skills (25). 
it he chooses this option A , he can continue on 
the flow m parallel with that of his ABE program. ' 
Regardless of this decision, however, he continues on to 
entry into the appropriate part of his ABE program (26). 
beginning his first unit of work (27), taking the pre- 

^"^^ ^28). Should he pass the unit pre- 
test (29), he could continue on to the next unit, takine 
respective pre-tests until he fails a pre-test and 
establishes a beginning level in the, program which is 
most suitable to his needs (30). 

The type of instruction in this ABE unit is depend- 
ent upon the needs of the individual ^ the resources and 
material available, the expertise and training of the 
teacher, and the facilities of the institution. Instruct- 
^2?T?*^.^?9^V4® tutoring, computer-assisted instruction 
(CAI), Individually Prescribed Instruction (IPI) , small 
group work, or traditional class work. All work is 
supplemented by work in Social Education. The student's 
progress is constantly, monitored and he is counselled 
when necessary. Upon the completion of a program unit, 
the inmate takes the unit post-test (31). Should he 
pass the test (32), he continues in the program. If he 
fails. It must be decided if he should continue in the 
program (33), re-entering at the beginning of the unit 
previously taken, or if he should exit from the education 
program (34). If the inmate has not completed all units 
in the program (35), he continues with the next unit (36), 
but if he has taken all available units, a determination 
IS made as to whether he has successfully completed his 
ABE program (37). All information about the educational 
progress of the inmate is passed on to the treatment 
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staff for use in the overall treatment plan (38). If the 
inmate has yet to complete the ABE program, a determin- 
ation must be made if anything can be gained for the 
inmate by recycling him back into the flow (39) . If this 
can be done, then another program must be designed and 
the inmate rejoins the flow at this point (24). Should 
nothing be gained, then he may exit from the education 
program for some alternative placement (40). It is 
possible, as in other places of the flow, that the inmate 
may be released upon completion of his sentence. 

Upon successful completion of the ABE program, both 
the education personnel and the inmate must decide if he 
should continue further in his educational program (41). 
This decision, based upon internal, as well as external, 
information received from the treatment and security 
staff (\2) , if negative, will result in the exit of the 
inmate from the education program (43). However, if 
positive, the decision is made for the inmate to have the 
opportunity to begin or continue the Vocational Education 
option (44), which,. if necessary, he can join on the flow 
at A . Regardless of whether he chooses the Voc- 
ational Education option, he can choose to enter the 
Secondary Education program (45). 

When the inmate enters the Secondary Education/GED 
program, which incorporates a Social Education component 
(46), a diagnosis of his specific needs is made (47), 
based in part upon information from the educational 
reports of the Educational Counselor, treatment and 
security staff (48), and the ABE staff (48). After the 
diagnosis, the availability of appropriate placement is 
determined (49). If programs are not available to meet 
the identified needs of the inmate, then he may leave 
the flow for an alternative placement (50). Upon select- 
.ion of an appropriate placement (51), the inmate decides 
upon its acceptability (52). When it is not acceptable, 
the possibility of an alternative GED placement is 
explored (53). If one is available, the inmate can return 
for a more appropriate selection (51) . * |f no alternative 
GED placement is available, h« may be referred for a job 
placement or other institutional or community program. 

At entry, the inmate and the Secondary/GED instructor 
to whom he is assigned begin to design an individually 
prescribed program (54) after which the ' inmate embarks 
upon his program (55) and begins his first unit (56), 
taking the appropriate p.re-test , (57) , If he passes this 
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;test (58), he can then proceed to a more appropriate entry 
point, but should he fail, he then begins the assigned 
unit work (59). Upon completing this unit, he takes 
the appropriate post-test (60). Failure on this post- 
test (61) raises the question of the inmate's continuation 
m the program (62). If continuation is desirable, he 
may recycle and retake the unit and repeat the tasks or, 
if this is deemed inappropriate, he may exit from the 
program (63). If the inmate passes the post-test on a 
given unit, the question of the- completion of all assigned 
units is raised (64). If all work has been completed and 
the program successfully finished (6(3), the inmate may, 
if m a diploma granting Secondary Education program, 
graduate (67), or, if enrolled in a GED program, take the 
GED test (68). if the inmate passes the GED test (69), 
he can choose to explore the possibilities for continu- 
ation of his educational program. If he fails the GED 
test, he may retake it at a later date or i\t may be 
necessary to decide if recycling is appropriate (70). If 
he can and wishes to recycle, he can return to the flow 
and redesign a suitable program (54). If this is not 
possible or is inappropriate, he may leave the flow (71). 
Whatever this decision is, all relevant information is 

^forwarded to the treatment and security staff (72). 

Once more the question regarding the advisability of 
the inmate's continuation in the education program is 
raised (73). After consultation with the inmate and using 
information on his status from the treatment and security 
staffs (74), he can be counselled to leave the program 
(71) 0^ to continue. If the decision is made to continue 
in the educational program, the inmate then faces a 
decision regarding which educational option he wishes to 
take. He may either begin or continue in the Vocational 
Education branch (75), in which case he can re-enter the 
flow at D . What ever his decision regarding 
Vocational Education, he may choose to enter the Post- 
Secondary program, including the Social Education com- 
ponent (76). If he decides to do this, he then formally 
embarks on this course (78). In preparation for the 
Post-Secondary program, an assessment of the inmate's 
interests, abilities, and goals is made (79), using, 
in part, the information from the Educational Counselor 
and the teaching staff ^bout previous programs he has 
participated in during i s incarceration. C ,e this 
iissessment is completed, the availability of an appro- 
priate program must be determined (83) and information 
from the State Department of Education and a local 
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Institution of Higher Education (IHE) is collected (84) to 
decide if such a course or program can be offered to the 
inmate. If appropriate courses are not available, the 
feasibility of the inmate's continuation in the program is 
explored (81). If there is no justification for continu- 
ing, the inmate may be counselled to accept alternative 
placement (82) or return for reassessment of goals and 
interests (79) . When an appropriate educational program 
can be made available, the student can then make a select- 
ion of course of study (85), using materials and inform- 
ation provided by the IHE (86). The next decision con- 
cerns the availability of funds to pay the cost of tuition 
(87). Such funding is usually available from sources 
within the State Department of Education. If, however, 
funds are not available, the question of continuation is 
once more raised (81) with the option of reassessing 
one's goals or leaving the Post-Secondary program for 
alternative placement (82). With the availability of 
funds to pay ' for tuition, a program is prepared, goals 
are set, and an educational prescription is written (88).^ 
It is conceivable that the inmate may be eligible to 
pursue- his studies outside the institution under an agree- 
ment for educational release (89). If this is the case, 
he will leave the institutional education flow (90). 
Should arrangements for educational release not be poss- 
ible, the inmate must begin his course work (92) and 
start the current course (93) . Course requirements are 
established, texts and/or equipment obtained, and the 
assignments/tasks are undertaken, (95). Upon completion 
of this work, an assessment is made to dv'^termine whether 
or not the inmate should be allowed to repeat the course 
(97), or if he should recycle or exit from the. program 
for alternative placement (98). This process is repeated 
until all available courses in the program have been 
completed (99). The determination is then made as to 
whether the inmate has satisfactorily completed the 
program (101). If he has not, he may re<tycle back to 
F to be reassessed and to adjust his goals and 
prescription (88) or he may decide to exit from the 
program (103). At this time, the question of educational 
release may be raised again (104), with the arrangement 
of such release (105) or another type of placement (106). 
The inmate may also have completed all requirements for 
the associate or baccelaureate degree (107) or the 
technical certificate (108). If this is the case, the 
degree or certificate is awarded. 
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The inmate has the final option of either beginning 
or continuing in the Vocational Education program (109) . 
If, based on the continued support of the treatment and 
security staff (110), he wishes, he can continue. If he 
chooses not to continue or if he is not -«.llowed to con- 
tinue for security reasons, he exits from the flow (111). 
Treatment staff is notified of any decisions made at this 
point (112). Should he choose his remaining option of 
Vocational Education (113), he then enters this program 
(114). In preparation for course selection, his interests, 
aptitudes, and goals are assessed (115), utilizing, in 
part, reports from the Education Counselor and the treat- 
ment and security staff (116). Such assessment may use 
various vocational aptitude batteries, including, but not 
limited to, the Singer-Graf lex Vocational Evaluation 
General Aptitude Test Battery and the Differential Apti- 
tude Test. A determination can then be made as to the 
availability of appropriate courses (117). When no 
courses are available, xhe inmate may exit from the , 
program (118), but when appropriate Vocational Education 
courses are offered, a selection is made (119) and the 
inmate can choose to enter the program (120). If these 
courses are not acceptable to the inmate, the decision 
is made whether an alternative 4^ocational Education and 
Social Education course selection will meet the inmate's 
needs (121). If an alternative is available, the inmate 
then can be recycled for a further selection within the 
Vocational Education program, but when this cannot be 
done, he may leave the program (122). 

The inmate, having accepted his placement, then 
designs a program to meet his goals in conjunction with 
his Vocational Education instructor (123) and begins his 
work (1240. It is possible, depending upon thfe nature 
of the inmate's choice of program, that the instruction 
consist of course work (125), on-the-job training (126), 
or a combination of both. Course requirements are estab- 
lished (J,27) and job competencies set (128), and the 
first. unit of work is begun (129) with the tasks of this 
first unit (130). Skills are assessed and knowledge is 
tested upon completion of the" unit (131). Should the 
inmate not successfully complete this assessment (132), 
a decision about recycling is made (133), allowing the 
inmate to begin the unit again (130) or exit from the 
Vocational Education program (134). If all tasks or 
unitr have not been completed, che next appropriate course 
is ta..en (135) or job assignment is begun (136), until 
all parts of the program have been satisfactorily 
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terminated (137). The decision can then br made as to the 
inmate's completion of the whole program (138). If the 
inmate has not reached a satisfactory level of competence 
(139), he can be recycled back to redesign a more appro- 
priate Vocational Education program (123) or to exit from 
the program (141). All information on the inmate's 
program status is then forwarded to treatment (l40) . 

At this point, it is clear that the inmate can con- 
tinue in further educational alternatives. A decision 
can be made regarding his status (142) and he can either 
exit the educational program completely (141) or seek to 
pursue his opportunities in any of the other program, types. 
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